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LIFE OF MAJOR-GENERAL McCLELLAN. 


We have the pleasure and the privilege of offering our readers a few interesting extracts 
from a forthcoming Lire or Masor-GeneraL McC e.ian, 

The author is Hon. George S. Hillard, too well known to need any commendation of 
ours; the publishers, J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 


Tne name of McClellan, common in 
many parts of the United States, is 
borne by the descendants of a Scotch 
family, the head of which was Lord 
Kirkcudbright. The last nobleman of 
this name died April nineteenth, 1832, 
when the title became extinct. Three 
brothers of the name immigrated to Ame- 
rica about the middle of the last centu- 
ry. One went to Maine, one to Penn- 
sylvania, and one to Connecticut: from 
the last of these the subject of this me- 
moir is descended. 

GrorGcE Brinton McCLe.ian was born 
in Philadelphia, December third, 1826. 
He was the third child and second son 
of Dr. George McClellan, a distinguish- 
ed surgeon, a graduate of Yale College, 
and the founder of Jefferson College, 
who died in May, 1846. His mother, 
whose maiden name was Elizabeth Brin- 
ton, is still living. The eldest son, Dr. 
J. H. B. McClellan, is a physician in 
Philadelphia ; and the youngest, Arthur, 
is a captain in the army, attached to the 
staff of General Sedgwick. 

The first school to which George was 
sent was kept by Mr. Sears Cook 
Walker, a graduate of Harvard College 
in 1825, and a man of distinguished 
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scientific merit, who died in January, 
1853, He remained four years under 
Mr. Walker’s charge, and from him was 
transferred to a German teacher, named 
Schippen, under whom he began the 
study of Greek and Latin. He next 
went to the preparatory school of the 
University of Pennsylvania, which was 
kept by Dr. Crawford, and in 1840 en- 
tered the University itself, where he re- 
mained two years. He was a good 
scholar, and held a high rank in his 
class, both at school and in college ; but 
he was not a brilliant or precocious lad. 
His taste was for solid studies: he made 
steady but not very rapid progress in 
every thing he undertook, but he had 
not the qualities of mind that make the 
show-boy of a school. 

In June, 1842, he entered the Military 
Academy at West-Point, being then fif- 
teen years and six months old. He 
went there in obedience to his general 
inclination for a military life. He had 
no particular fondness for mathematical 
studies, and was not aware that they 
formed so large a part of the course of 
instruction at the Academy. Having a 
modest estimate of his own powers and 
attainments, it was a source of surprise: 
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as well as pleasure to him to find, at the 
examination in January, 1843, that he 
was coming out one of the best scholars 
in the class. 

The Academy was at that time under 
the charge of Colonel De Russey. 
Among his classmates were several per- 
sons who have served with distinction 
in the army of the United States, as 
well as some whose mistaken sense of 
duty led them, at the breaking out of 
the civil war, into the ranks of the Con- 
federates. Among these latter was that 
remarkable man, Thomas Jonathan 
Jackson, better known by his far-re- 
nowned name of Stonewall Jackson, 
who in his brief military career seems 
to have combined all the dash and bril- 
liancy of one of Prince Rupert’s Cava- 
liers, with the religious enthusiasm of 
one of Cromwell’s [ronsides. 

Young McClellan was a little under 
the prescribed age when he entered the 
Academy ; but his manly character and 
sound moral instincts were a sufficient 
protection against the dangers incident 
to all places of education away from the 
pupil’s own home, and from which the 
vigilant care and absolute power of the 
Government cannot entirely guard the 
young men committed to its charge at 
West-Point. He showed at the start a 
more careful intellectual training than 
most of the youths admitted to the 
Academy. His conduct and bearing 
throughout his whole course were un- 
exceptionable. His deportment then, as 
always, was singularly free from that 
self-assertion which is frequently seen, 
but not always pardoned, in men of su- 
perior powers. He showed _persever- 
ance, a strong will, and resolute habits 
of application. His acquisitions were 
not made without hard work, but, when 
made, they were securely held. At the 
close of the course at West-Point, he 
stood second in general rank in the 
largest class which had ever left the 
Academy. In Engineering and Geology 
he was first. The highest scholar in 
the class was Charles G. Stewart, now a 
major of engineers. He came out first 
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because he was more uniformly strict in 
complying with the rules and regula- 
tions of the Academy, as well as more 
attentive to its regular studies. 

McClellan was graduated in the sum- 
mer of 1846, before he had completed 
his twentieth year. Few young men 
have ever left West-Point better fitted 
by mental discipline and solid attain- 
ments for the profession of arms than 
he. He had also a precious gift of na- 
ture itself, in that sound health and ro- 
bust constitution which are large ele- 
ments of success in every department 
of life, but without which distinction in 
a military career is almost hopeless. He 
was of middle height, and his frame 
was well-proportioned, with broad shoul- 
ders and deep chest. His muscular 
strength and activity were very great, 
and all manly exercises came easy to 
him. He was patient of heat and cold, 
capable of severe and long-continued 
application, and able to sustain fatigues 
and exposures under which most men 
would have broken down. Such he 
was at the age of twenty, and such he 
is now. Aided by strictly temperate 
habits, his body has always been the 
active and docile servant of his mind. 
In all the toils and exposures of his 
military life, in sickly climes and at 
sickly seasons, he has preserved unin- 
terrupted good health. He could to-day 
discharge with ease the duties of a com- 
mon soldier.in any arm of the service ; 
amd in the shock of encountering steel, 
few men would be more formidable, 
whether on horseback or on foot. 

At the close of his student-life, a new 
impulse had been given to the military 
spirit of the country, and of the army 
especially, by the breaking out, a few 
weeks previously, of the Mexican War. 
The brilliant victories of Palo Alto and 
Resaca de*la Palma, (May eighth and 
ninth, 1846,) gained against immense 
odds, had shed new lustre upon Ameri- 
can arms, and opened to the officers of 
the army the prospect of a more con- 
genial and animating employment than 
the dreary monotony of a frontier post 
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or a harbor fort. McClellan went at 
once into active service as brevet second 
lieutenant of engineers, and was assign- 
ed to duty as junior lieutenant of a com- 
pany of sappers and miners* then in 
the course of organization at West- 
Point, under charge of Captain A. J. 
Swift. The first lieutenant was G. W. 
Smith, now a general in the service of 
the Confederate States. Captain Swift 
had studied the subject in Europe; and 
he instructed his lieutenants, and the 
latter drilled and exercised the men. It 
was a branch of service till that time 
unknown in, our country, as since the 
peace of 1815 our army had had no 
practical taste of war, except in an oc- 
casional brush with the Indians, where 
the resources of scientific warfare were 
not called into play. 
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No minute and detailed account has 
been given of those military operations 
in Mexico in which Lieutenant McClel- 
lan was engaged — which, indeed, could 
not have been done without swelling 
this part of the memoir to a dispropor- 
tionate bulk. Our aim has been merely 
to present a continuous and intelligible 
narrative of what was done by him. 
The movements of the campaign, its 
sieges, assaults, and battles, were plan- 
ned by others; and he can claim no 
higher merit—though this is not incon- 
siderable—than that of having faithfully 
executed the orders received from his 
superiors in rank. Nor has the moral 


* Sappers and miners form a part of the Corps of 
Engineers. They are employed in building and re- 
pairing permanent fortifications, in raising field re- 
doubts and batteries, in making gabions and fas- 
cines, in digging trenches and excavating galleries 
of mines during sieges, and also in forming bridges 
of rafts, boats, and pontoons. Their duties require 
higher qualities, mental and physical, than those of 
the common soldier, A sapper and miner must 
have a strong frame, a correct eye, steady nerves, 
and a certain amount of education. It may be well 
to add, for the benefit of civilians, that gabions are 
baskets made of twigs, which are filled with earth 
and used as screens against an enemy’s fire; that 
fascines are bundles of twigs, fagots, and branches 
of trees which are used to fill up ditches, form para- 
pets, etc.; and that pontoons are a kind of flat-bot- 


tomed boat carried along with an army for the pur- 
pose of making temporary bridges. 
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element involved in the Mexican War— 
the question how far it was provoked or 
unprovoked, or how far we were right 
or wrong—been taken into considera- 
tion. Such an inquiry has now become 
as obsolete as would be a discussion of 
the moral judgment to be passed upon 
the conspirators who took the life of 
Julius Cesar. But no candid person, 
whatever he may think of the merits of 
the contest, can deny that the conduct 
of the war and its results reflected the 
highest honor upon the courage of the 
American army, both regulars and vol- 
unteers, as well as upon the skill and 
accomplishments of our officers. Not 
that there were not grave errors com- 
mitted, both at Washington and in the 
field; not that the volunteers did not 
sometimes show the infirmities of raw 
troops; but these shadows in the pic- 
ture were as nothing to its lights. The 
whole campaign was especially remark- 
able for the brilliant, dashing, and reck- 
less courage displayed in it—for that 
quality which the French call élan, 
which is so captivating to civilians, and 
for the want of which so much fault 
has been found with our officers and 
soldiers in the present civil war. But 
the tactics in the Mexican War were 
founded upon and regulated by an accu- 
rate knowledge of the enemy ; and the 
distinguished and veteran soldier who 
led our armies in that campaign would 
never have taken the risks he did had 
the Mexican soldiers been like those in 
the Southern army, and the Mexican of- 
ficers men like Lee, Johnston, Jackson, 
and Beauregard. 

The public mind judges of military 
movements and of battles by the event: 
the plan that fails is a bad plan, and 
the successful general is the great gen- 
eral. Without doubt, this is a correct 
judgment in the long run; but in par- 
ticular cases the rule could not always 
be applied without injustice. Hannibal 
was defeated by Scipio at Zama, and 
Napoleon was defeated by the Duke of 
Wellington at Waterloo; but it does 
not follow that Scipio was a greater gen- 
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Wellington than Napoleon. Mexico 
was taken by a series of rapid and dar- 
ing movements, and Richmond has not 
yet been taken ; and thus the inference 
is drawn that, had the latter city been 
assailed in the same way as the former 
was, it too would have fallen, as Mexico 
did. But those who reason thus forget 
the sharp lesson we learned at Bull 
Run—a disastrous battle forced upon 
the army by a popular sentiment which 
ignorantly clamored for the dash and 
rapidity which accomplished such bril- 
liant results in the Valley of Mexico, 
Nelson won the battle of Aboukir by a 
very daring and dangerous plan of at- 
tack, which had the good fortune to be 
successful. Cooper, in his preface to 
the last edition of ‘The Two Admirals,’ 
says that had he attacked an American 
fleet in the same way he would have 
had occasion to repent the boldness of 
the experiment ; but then Nelson, who, 
like all great commanders, was a man 
of correct observation and sound judg- 
ment, would probably not have tried 
such an experiment with an American 
fleet. 

To Lieutenant McClellan his year of 
active service in Mexico was of great 
value in his professional training ; for it 
was a period crowded with rich oppor- 
tunities for putting into practice the 
knowledge he had gained at West-Point, 
and which was still fresh in his mind, 
The corps of engineers attached to the 
army was so small that much work was 
of necessity exacted from each officer, 
and higher responsibilities were deyolved 
upon the younger men than would have 
been the case in any European army. 
Lieutenant McClellan had an unusually 
large experience, both of field-work and 
in the investment of fortified places, 
And it is no more than just to him to 
add that he proved himself equal to 
every. trust laid upon him. His know- 
ledge of his profession was shown to be 
thorough, exact, and ready, and his 
coolness and self-possession on ‘the 
perilous edge of battle’ was like that 


eral than Hannibal, or the Duke of 
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of the bronzed veteran of a hundred 
fights. The number of men in our 
country — indeed, in any country —_ 
competent to pass a correct judgment’ 
upon military measures and military 
men, is not large; but upon this select 
body Lieutenant McClellan had made 
his mark during the Mexican War, and 
he was recognized by them as a soldier 
upon whose courage, ability, and devo 

tion his country might confidently re- 

pose in her hour of need. 

Lieutenant McClellan remained with 
his company in the city of Mexico, in 
the discharge of garrison-duty, till May 
twenty-eighth, 1848, when they were 
marched down to Vera Cruz and em. 
barked for home, arriving at West 
Point on the twenty-second of June. 
After his return he was brevetted first 
lieutenant for conduct at Contreras, and 
afterwards captain for conduct at Molino 
del Rey, which latter honor he declined, 
as he had not been present in the battle, 
He was afterwards brevetted captain for 
conduct in the capture of Mexico, and 
his commission was dated back to that 
period, | 








Early in March, 1852,:Captain Ran- 
dolph B, Marcy, of the Fifth Infantry, 
was directed by the War Department to 
make an exploration of the country em- 
braced within the basin of the Upper 
Red River ; and Captain McClellan was 
assigned to duty with the expedition. 
The other officers accompanying it were 
Lieutenant Updegraff and Dr. Shumard. 
Captain J. H. Strain, of Fort Washita, 
and Mr, J. R. Suydam, were also with 
it, but not in any official capacity. The 
private soldiers were fifty-five in num- 
ber. There were also five Indians, serv- 
ing as guides and hunters. Up to this 
time the region round the head-waters 
of the Red River had been unexplored 
by civilized man ; and the only informa- 
tion we had as to the sources of one of 
the largest rivers in the United States 
was derived from Indians and semi-civ- 
ilized Indian hunters. 

The expedition started from Fort 
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Belknap, upon the Brazos River, on the 
second of May, and marched to Red 
River at the mouth of the Little Witchi- 
ta, and up the right bank of the latter 
stream to the mouth of the Big Witchi- 
ta, where they crossed Red River. Pro- 
ceeding westward, between Red River 
and a branch of Cache Creek, they 
struck the north fork of Red River at 
the west end of the Witchita Mountains, 
and followed that stream to its source 
in the Llano Estacado, or Staked Plain. 
Here an excursion was made to the val- 
ley of the Canadian River, at Sand 
Creek, in order to verify the positicn of 
the party by the survey which had been 
made along that stream by Captain 
Marcy in 1849. They then travelled 
south to the Kech-ah-que-ho, or main 
Red River, and, leaving their train at 
the place where the river comes out 
from the bluff of the Llano Estacado, 
ascended it to the spring which forms 
its source. From this they returned 
down the left bank of the river to the 
Witchita Mountains, which ‘were exam- 
ined, and thence they proceeded to Fort 
Arbuckle, ‘on the Washita River, in the 
Indian Territory, arriving there July 
twenty-eighth. Here the expedition 
terminated. 

Captain Marcy brought back his com- 
mand without the loss of a man. In 
his Report he says: ‘I feel a sincere re- 
gret at parting with the company, as the 
uniform good conduct of the men dur- 
ing the entire march of about a thou- 
sand miles merits my most sincere and 
heartfelt approbation. I have seldom 
had occasion even to reprimand one of 
them. All have performed the arduous 
duties assigned them with the utmost 
alacrity and good-will; and when (as 
was sometimes the case) we were obliged 
to make long marches, and drink the 
most disgusting water for several days 
together, instead of murmuring and 
making complaints, they were cheerful 
and in good spirits. I owe them, as 
well as the officers and gentlemen who 
were with me, my most hearty thanks 
for their cordial codperation with me in 
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all the duties assigned to the expedi- 
tion. It is probably in a great measure 
owing to this harmonious action on the 
part of all persons attached to the expe- 
dition that it has resulted so fortunate- 
ly.’ Of Captain McClellan the intro- 
duction to the Report speaks thus: 
‘The astronomical observations were 
made by Captain George B. McClellan, 
of the Engineer Corps, who, in addition 
to the duties properly pertaining to his 
department, performed those of quarter- 
master and commissary to the command. 
An interesting collection of reptiles and 
other specimens, in alcohol, was also 
made under his superintendence, and 
put into the hands of Professors Baird 
and Girard, of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, whose reports will be found in the 
appendix. For these and many other 
important services, as well as for his 
prompt and efficient codperation in 
whatever was necessary for the success- 
ful accomplishment of the design of the 
expedition, I take this opportunity of 
tendering my warmest acknowledg- 
ments.’ 

The party, were received with peculiar 
warmth of welcome by the garrison at 
Fort Arbuckle ; for they were supposed 
to have been all massacred by the Co- 
manche Indians. The account was 
brought by a Keechi Indian, and was so 
circumstantial and minute in every par- 
ticular, and showed so perfect a know- 
ledge of the movements of the expedi- 
tion, as well as of its numbers and 
equipment, that it was believed to be 
true. The report was carried to the 
United States; and for several weeks 
the relatives of Captain McClellan mourn- 
ed him as dead. 

Captain Marcy’s Report was publish- 
ed by order of Congress, and is one of 
those books which many receive, but 
few read. And yet it is well worth 
reading; for it has that fresh and spon- 
taneous charm of style which we so 
often observe in the writings of superior 
men who are not men of letters by 
training and profession, and who tell us 
in a plain way of what they have seen 
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and done. Besides a graphic and ani- 
mated description of the country tra- 
versed by the expedition, it contains an 
excellent account of the Indian tribes 
that roam over it — not that impossible 
creature, the ‘ noble savage’ of the poet, 
the sentimental red man of the novelist, 
nor yet the degraded outcast that with- 
ers in the shadow cast by the white man 
and grafts upon his own wild stock all 
the vices of civilization; but the Indian 
as he really exists —a mingled web of 
virtues and vices, and certainly holding 
no low place upon the scale of savage 
and nomadic life. | 

And the remark which has just been 
made as to Captain Marcy’s report may 
be further extended ; and it may be said 
that comparatively few persons know 
any thing of what may be called the 
civil victories of the American army. 
How few there are who are aware of 
how much has been done for science, 
and especially for geographical science, 
during the last thirty or forty years, by 
the able and accomplished officers of 
the regular army! What toils and hard- 
ships they have endured, what perils 
they have met, and what laurels, un- 
stained by blood and tears, they have 
won! One might feel indignant at the 
injustice which deals out what is called 
fame with so unequal a hand, were it 
not for the reflection that men who are 
competent to add to the intellectual 
wealth of the world, and enlarge the 
domain of knowledge, have learned to 
take popular applause at its true value, 
and to find in the faithful discharge of 
honorable duty a satisfaction which is 
its own reward. 

After his duties upon Captain Marcy’s 
expedition had ceased, Captain McClel- 
lan was ordered to Texas as chief engi- 
neer on the staff of General P. F. 
Smith. He sailed from New-Orleans, ac- 
companying General Smith, July twen- 
ty-ninth, and arrived at Galveston on 
the thirty-first. 

From Galveston he accompanied Gen- 
eral Smith in a tour of military inspec- 
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tion, visiting Indianola, St. Joseph’s, 
and Corpus Christi. Of this last place 
he writes: ‘Corpus is about two miles 
from the head of Corpus Christi Bay, 
which is separated from Nueces Bay by 
a reef of sand. The shore makes a 
beautiful curve, near one end of which 
the town is built. The old camp of 
General Taylor was on the beach where 
the town stands, and extended some 
mile and a half or two miles above it. 
The positions of the tents are still 
marked by the banks of sand thrown 
up to protect them against the North- 
ers. It is a classical spot with the ar- 
my, there are so many old associations, 
traditions, and souvenirs of many who 
are now no more. The country round 
Corpus is very beautiful. Below, to- 
wards the bay, (gulf, rather,) it is a 
rather flat country, alternately prairie 
and chaparral, the prairies interspersed 
with ‘ motts’ * of live-oak and mesquite,t 
covered withal by a luxuriant growth of 
grass. ‘The chaparral is the prettiest 
growth of that nature I remember to 
have seen. It is, of course, tropical — 
that is, composed of the cactus and the 
stiff thorn-covered bushes peculiar to 
the Southern latitudes ; but the ground 
even now is covered with a great variety 
of beautiful flowers, and the whole 
makes up a very pretty country.’ 

From Corpus Christi they proceeded 
to Fort Merrill, thence to San Antonio, 
and from there to Camp Johnston, on 
the Concho River, where they arrived 
October twenty-fourth. 

He returned home in the spring of 
1854. In the summer of that year he 
was sent on a setret expedition to the 
West-Indies, the object of which was-to 
select a harbor and procure a site suit- 
able for a coaling-station. It was a 
service of some danger, as it exposed 
him to the influences of a tropical cli- 
mate in the hottest season of the year. 


* * Mott,’ a local word, meaning a grove, or clump, 
of trees. 

+ ‘ Mesquite,’ an indigenous tree of the acacia 
kind, 
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He went out in a United States vessel 
under the command of Lieutenant Ren- 
shaw, a gallant and excellent officer, 
who was killed at Galveston, January 
first, 1863, by the blowing up of the 
Westfield. Captain McClgllan selected 
the bay and promontory of Samana, on 
the north-east coast of the island of 
Hayti, as the most desirable site for the 
object proposed. It is a spot of much 
historical interest. Columbus, return- 
ing to Spain after his first discovery of 
the New World, anchored in this bay, 
having first sailed round the promontory 
and given names to two of its head- 
lands. Here some of his crew had an 
affray with the natives, in the course of 
which, much to the grief of the great 
navigator, two of the latter were wound- 
ed—the first time that native blood was 
shed by white men in the New World. 
At a later period, the peninsula—which 
in the old maps is laid down as an 
island—as well as the rocky islets in the 
harbor, of which there were several, be- 
came haunts of the buccaneers. On 
one of these islets, or cays, Jack Banis- 
ter, a celebrated English pirate, at the 
close of the seventeenth century, de- 
fended himself successfully against two 
English frigates sent to capture him—in 
consequence of which the name of Ban- 
ister Cays was given to the group. 
Upon the promontory are some negro 
villages, occupied by the descendants 
and survivors of a colony of free col- 
ored persons who went from New-Jersey 
under Boyer’s administration.* 

* Part of the information in the text is taken from 
a memoir on the peninsula and bay of Samana in 
the ‘ Journal of the London Geographical Society’ 
for 1853, by Sir R. H. Schomburgk, H. B. M. Consul 


at the Dominican Republic. The concluding para- 
graphs are as follows: 

‘I have purposely dwelt long and in detail upon 
this narrow strip of land, called the Peninsula of 
Saman4, and upon its adjacent magnificent bay. In 
its geographical position its greatest importance 
is centred. The fertile soil is fit for the cultivation 
of all tropical productions; its spacious bays and 
anchoring-places offer a shelter to the navies of the 
world; and its creeks afford facilities for the -erec- 
tion of arsenals and docks, while the adjacent forests 
yield the requisite woods for naval architecture; 
still, its chief importance does not consist in these 
advantages alone, but in its geographical posi- 
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Captain McClellan drew up two re- 
ports, one on the harbor and its defences, 
and one forming a general memoir on 
the island. They have never been 
printed, and are probably still on file in 
the archives of the War Department. 
Our Government entered into negotia- 
tions with the Dominican Republic for 
the cession of the bay and peninsula ; 
but they were not crowned with suc- 
cess. It may be surmised that the in- 
fluence of France and England, exerted 
through their representatives, may have 
prevented it. 


In the spring of 1855, while the Cri- 
mean War was raging, the Government 
of the United States determined to send 
a military commission to Europe, to ob- 
serve the warlike operations then in 
progress, to examine the military sys- 
tems of the great Powers of Europe, 
and to report such plans and sugges- 
tions for improving the organization and 
discipline of our own army as they 
might derive from such observation. 
The officers selected for this trust were 
Major—now Colonel—Delafield, of the 
Engineers, Major Mordecai, of the Ord- 
nance, and Captain McClellan. The 
last was by some years the youngest of 
the three, Colonel Delafield having been 
graduated at West-Point in 1818, and 


tion, forming, as it does, one of the principal keys 
to the isthmus of Central America and to the adja- 
cent Gulf of Mexico. Mr. Lepelletier de Saint-Remy 
says: ‘Samand is one of those maritime positions 
not often met with in a survey of the map of the 
world. Samané is to the Gulf of Mexico what May- 
otta is to the Indian Ocean. It is not only the mili- 
tary but also the commercial key of the Gulf; but 
the latter is of infinitely greater importance, under 
the pacific tendencies of European politics.’ 

‘The Bay of Samana being placed to the wind- 
ward of Jamaica, Cuba, and the Gulf of Mexico, 
and lying, moreover, almost due north-east of the 
great isthmus which now so powerfully attracts the 
attention of the world, the French author just 
quoted may well call it ‘Za téte-du-pont’ to the 
highway from the Atlantic to the Pacific.’ 

Captain McClellan had never seen nor heard of 
this memoir at the date of his visit to the West-In- 
dies ; and it is creditable to his sagacity to have se- 
lected, as the result of his own unaided observation, 
a site which so competent an authority as Sir Robert 
H. Schomburgk speaks of in such terms as the 
above, 
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Major Mordecai in 1823. The selection 
of so young a man for such a trust is a 
proof of the high reputation he had 
made for himself in the judgment of 
those by whom the choice was made ; 
and it may be here mentioned that he 
was in the first instance designated for 
the commission by President Pierce 
himself, who had had an opportunity 
in the Mexican War to observe what 
manner of soldier and man he was. Of 
the three officers, he, too, was the only 
one who had seen actual service in the 
field. 

In January, 1857, Captain McClellan 
resigned his commission and retired from 
the army. He had then been fifteen 
years in the service — years of busy 
activity and energetic discharge of pro- 
fessional duty. We may suppose him 
to have been moved to this step by the 
consideration that the future held out 
no promise of congenial employment and 
seemed to open no adequate sphere to 
honorable ambition. <A dreary life upon 
some distant frontier, the monotonous 
discharge of routine duty, a renunciation 
of all the attractions of civilized life 
without the excitement of ennobling 
adventure or heroic struggle, presented 
an uninviting prospect to a man like 
him, in the prime of early manhood, and 
with unworn energies alike physical and 
intellectual. He thought, too, that in 
case of war his chances of occupation 
and promotion would be quite as good 
in civil life as if he had remained in the 
army. The rapid growth and material 
development of the country created a 
demand for capacities and accomplish- 
ments like his; and immediately upon 
his resignation he was appointed chief 
engineer of the Illinois Central Railroad, 
then just opened, and went to Chicago 
to reside. In a few weeks he was made 
vice-president of the corporation, and 
took general charge of all the business 
of the road in Illinois. In this capacity 
he first made the acquaintance of Mr. 
Lincoln, now President of the United 
States, then a practising lawyer in 
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Springfield, Illinois, and occasionally 
employed in the conduct of suits and 
other professional services on behalf of 
the Company. 

In August, 1860, he resigned the vice- 
presidency of the Illinois Central Road, 
in order to accept the presidency of the 
Ohio and Mississippi Railroad, which 
post he held, residing in Cincinnati, till 
the war broke out. 

The guns whith opened upon Fort 
Sumter on the memorable twelfth of 
April, 1861, did not merely crumble the 
walls of that fortress, but they also shat- 
tered all hopes of a peaceful solution of the 
problems which were then before the 
country. Civil war was now a sad neces- 
sity. The President’s proclamation of 
the fifteenth called forth the militia 
for objects entirely lawful and constitu- 
tional; and it was responded to with a 
patriotic fervor which melted down all 
previously existing party lines. This 
‘uprising of a great people,’ as it was 
well termed by a foreign writer, was a 
kindling and noble spectacle. The heart 
of the whole land throbbed like the 
heart of one. But we cannot now look 
back upon that brilliant and burning 
enthusiasm without a touch of sadness, 
because there was mingled with it so 
much ignorance, not merely of the mag- 
nitude of the contest before us, but of 
the nature of war itself. The spirited 
young men who, at the call of patriotic 
duty, thronged to swell the ranks of our 
volunteer force, marched off as gayly as 
if they had been going to a hunting- 
party or a picnic excursion. The re- 
bellion was to be put down at once, and 
by little more than the mere show of 
the preponderating force of the loyal 
States; and the task of putting it down 
was to be attended with no more of 
danger than was sufficient to give to 
the enterprise a due flavor of excite- 
ment. War was unknown to us except 
by report: the men of the Revolution 
had passed away, and even the soldiers 
of the War of 1812 had become gray- 
haired veterans. We had read of battles ; 
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we had seen something of the pride and 
pomp of holiday soldiers; but of the 
grim realities of war we were absolutely 
ignorant. Indeed, not a few had come 
to the conclusion that war was a relic of 
barbarism, which the world had out- 
grown, and that modern civilization 
could dispense with the soldier and his 
sword. 

It need hardly be added that we were 
wholly unprepared for the gigantic strug- 
gle that was before us. Our regular 
army was insignificant in numbers, and 
scattered over our vast territory or 
along our Western frontier, so that it 
was impossible to collect any considera- 
ble force together. Our militia system 
had everywhere fallen into neglect, and 
in some States had almost ceased to 
have any real existence. The wits 
laughed at it, and the platform-orators 
declaimed against it, to such a degree 
that it required some moral courage to 
march through the streets at the head 
of a company. 

The South had been wiser, or, at 
least, more provident, in this respect. 
The military spirit had never been dis- 
couraged there. Many of the political 
leaders had long been looking forward 
to the time when the unhappy sec- 
tional contests which were distracting 
the country would blaze out into civil 
war, and preparing for it. In some of 
the States there had been military 
academies, where a military education 
had been obtained; so that they had 
a greater number of trained officers 
to put into their regiments. This gave 
them a considerable advantage at the 
start. Happily for us, graduates of West- 
Point were scattered all over the North; 
to them the civil authority looked for 
assistance, and they rendered an assist- 
ance which cannot be too highly esti- 
mated. 

Ohio was as unprepared as other 
States. There was a small force of 
militia nominally organized; but the 
Constitution and laws of the State 
provided that all its officers should be 
elected by the men, and the Governor 
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was limited, in his selection of officers in 
case the militia was called out, to the 
parties so chosen. In an emergency like 
this, it was fortunate that Ohio had so 
efficient a Governor as Mr. William Den- 
nison. He at once turned to Captain 
McClellan for assistance, and sent a re- 
quest to Washington that the latter 
might be restored to his old rank in the 
army and the duty of organizing the 
Ohio volunteers assigned to him. To 
this request no answer was received: 
indeed, the communications with Wash- 
ington were generally interrupted, and 
the several Governors were thus left to 
their own resources. 

Governor Dennison summoned Cap- 
tain McClellan to Columbus; and he at 
once applied himself to the work of or- 
ganizing the numerous regiments offered. 
A bill was also introduced into the Leg- 
islature, and rapidly passed, authorizing 
the Governor to select officers for the 
volunteers outside the State militia. 
Under this act, on the twenty-third of 
April, 1861, Captain McClellan was 
commissioned Major-General of the Ohio 
‘Militia Volunteers.’ 

Under the proclamation of the Presi- 
dent of April fifteenth, calling out the 
militia, thirteen regiments of infantry 
were demanded from Ohio for three 
months, and afterwards the same num- 
ber for three years. To obtain men was 
then easy enough, but to find suitable 
officers was exceedingly difficult; and 
arms and equipments were entirely 
wanting. A ‘Department of the Ohio’ 
was formed on the third of May, con- 
sisting of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, 
and placed under General McClellan’s 
command, who thus had under his 
charge the forces of two other States be- 
sides his own. He organized his troops 


. in spite of all obstacles, and within twa 


months of the time of his leaving his 
peaceful avocations he took the field for 
his first campaign of the war. 

Secession placed no State in so em- 
barrassing a position as the great com- 
monwealth of Virginia. Separated from 
the capital only by a river, and extend- 
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ing from the ocean to the Ohio, it lay 
midway between the two contending 
parties, and early promised to be what it 
has since become—the Belgium of the 
war. There is no doubt that the great 
body of its citizens were opposed to the 
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State’s seceding; but they were equally 
opposed to the coércion of the States 
which had already seceded, and sympa- 
thized with many of their alleged griev- 
ances. 


THE CLERGY AND THE COUNTRY. 


Courtine of the dominant powers in 
the government became recently so ap- 
parent in the action of the highest court 
of one of the most intelligent and influ- 
ential churches in the land, that it natu- 
rally elicits a few remarks in this con- 
servative journal, 

Two complaints were before that as- 
sembly for adjudication ; one, widely 
famous, the other more limitedly known. 
In the former, a prominent minister of a 
large congregation in one of the chief 
cities of the great West, was dismissed 
from his charge because of suspected 
disloyalty to the government of the 
United States, against the wishes of a 
large majority of the people to whom he 
had ministered, and toward whom he 
held the relation of pastor. 

From this dissolution of the pastoral 
relation between him and his people, by 
a minority of the whole Presbytery— 
many declining to attend under a mili- 
tary order—against the wishes of that 
people, expressed by a very decided ma- 
jority, the minister felt bound to com- 
plain to the General Assembly, the high- 
est court of the Church. 

Now the Book—the constitution of the 
Church—is so clear as to the mode of 
dissolving the relation between a minis- 
ter and his people, that it is amazing to 
find, on the final test, only forty-seven 
out of one hundred and sixty-six voting 
to sustain the complaint; one hundred 
and nineteen affirming the action of the 
Presbytery in dismissing the pastor. 
Among the forty-seven were some of the 


oldest, best, and best-read of that body, 
whose expositions of the Book made the 
action of the Presbytery so clearly 
wrong that men who would gladly, on 
the score of loyalty, have voted not to 
sustain it, could not satisfy their con- 
sciences in taking that course, and bold- 
ly and fearlessly voted with the minority, 
though subjecting themselves to the ob- 
loquy of abetting disloyalty. 

The ground of complaint was, that, the 
complainant was dismissed from his 
charge in violation of the constitution, 
and solely because he was suspected of 
disloyalty, and certain persons in his 
congregation were determined that he 
should say their shibboleth, confess their 
standard of loyalty, which was nothing 
less than unquestioning approval of Ad- 
ministrative civil and military rule, even 
to lording it over God's heritage, by the 
exaction of a military oath as a requisite 
to sitting in a court of Jesus Christ, or 
serving in his Church. 

The complainant was not charged 
with any immorality, and by the man 
most loyal, who most bitterly assailed 
him, was pronounced eminently kind, 
faithful, and godly in his walk and con- 
versation, save that he refused to take an 
oath which implied the recognition of a 
right, in a military commander, to dic- 
tate the terms of admission to a seat in 
the deliberative assemblies of the Church, 
and even of officiating in the proper 
offices of the ministry of Jesus Christ. 
To this Dr. McP. nobly, calmly, and 
rightly objected, choosing rather to suf- 
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fer affliction than to enjoy the ease of 
obsequiousness ; preferring to obey God 
rather than man. 

Under any other circumstances than 
those in which the country is now in- 
volved, we venture to affirm that not ten 
men, if any, out of the one hundred and 
nineteen, would or could have voted as 
he did, on the simple basis of the con- 
stitution and the practice of the Church. 
The inference, therefore, is inevitable, 
that the majority in this case voted in 
violation of the recognized principles and 
practice of ecclesiastical government, 
simply and solely because their convic- 
tions were beclouded by a fear of the 
powers that be, on the one hand, and of 
the finger of scorn on the other. 

The whole atmosphere of the Assem- 
bly was imbued with the spirit of that 
loyalty, which is very popular, and 
which brands as copperbead and traitor 
every man who ventures to have a mind 
of his own, and refuses to sing hosan- 
nas to the mighty movements of the 
‘Arm of Government,’ as it is called; 
that is to say, the arm of Mr. Lincoln. 

Hence, much more was said, in the 
speeches of those who upheld the Pres- 
bytery, about loyalty than about the re- 
quirements of the Book, and various at- 
tempts, though very vain, were made to 
prove that the Book recognized loyalty 
as a Christian duty; but all the while 
these advocates meant just their own 
definition of loyalty. Now we do not 
hesitate to aver that the loyalty implied, 
both in the speeches and votes of the 
majority, is not found either in the Book 
or in the Word of God. 

Let us look a moment at the other 
case which came before the same body, 
on the following day. A pastor and ses- 
sion, very loyal, in the present render- 
ing of that word, not at all authorized 
by its derivation or composition, refuse 
to give such papers to members asking a 
dismission and recommendation to an- 
other church, as they demanded. They 
appeal to Presbytery, and are sustained ; 
also in Synod. The pastor now com- 
plains to the Assembly, and this Assem- 
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bly unanimously sustains the complaint 
and reverses the action below. 

In this decision there can be no doubt 
that the Assembly was right, because it 
decided according to the constitution. 
That constitution, however, per se, of it- 
self, is not more clear in its application 
to this case, we think not so clear, as in 
the former. Yet, in the latter, on the 
basis of-the Book, Assembly is unani- 
mous in condemning Presbytery ; whilst 
in the former a large majority of the 
same men, sworn to be governed, in both 
cases, by the same Book, confirm the 
action of a Presbytery much more clear- 
ly in the wrong, judged by the Book 
only, and not also by prejudices of loy- 
alty, and false feelings of patriotism. 

These proceedings naturally suggest 
some important inquiries and reflections, 

1. What is the loyalty of a citizen? On 
this subject there is much confusion of 
ideas; many presuming that no man can 
be loyal who ventures to express doubt 
of the policy of the Administration ; 
others maintaining that all private opin- 
ions must be sacrificed to the public 
good; that good, in their sense, simply 
meaning the measures of Congress and 
the Executive. A citizen, however, is 
not a subject, but a coéqual member of 
a republican or democratic government. 
His relations and duties are defined in 
the organic law, and such as are con- 
formable to it. His loyalty, therefore, 
consists in adhering rigidly to the Con- 
stitution of his country, its fundamental 
written law. If, in his judgment, any 
Administration violate that law, he is at 
liberty to say so, and is under no obliga- 
tion to sustain it. His fealty is still to 
the law, and not to the executor of it, 
And until the acts of the Executive are 
declared valid by the ultimate powers, 
he may do all he can to avert the evils 
of false legislation and unconstitutional 
execution. 

Laws and procedures once pronounced 
constitutional by the proper authority 
are paramount, and demand the loyalty 
of the citizen. 

But in case of rebellion or civil war, 
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does not loyalty require of the citizen 
that he uphold the ‘Arm of Govern- 
ment’? The answer to that question 
depends on the definition of the word 
government. If by that be meant the 
incumbents in office, the agents of the 
ultimate sovereignty, the people, then 
we answer, No!, if by upholding that 
arm is understood that we must approve 
and help to carry out all its measures 
and proceedings. For, see the conse- 
quences of such loyalty. 

An administration in power, and every 
day augmenting its power, by accessions 
of military subservience, might proceed 
to acts utterly tyrannical; might sup- 
press all freedom of speech and liberty of 
the press; might refuse the writ of 
habeas corpus where all civil processes 
are uninterrupted by martial law ; might 
imprison men by the touch of a bell; 
might close all courts suspected of oppo- 
sition to its plans; might, with its grow- 
ing power, and the quiet submission of 
the people, subvert altogether the prin- 
ciples of the Constitution, and put the 
yoke of despotism on the necks of a 
gradually subjected people; and yet, 
‘tell it not in Gath!’ loyalty would re- 
quire of us all to uphold the arm of 
Government in these revolutionary pro- 
ceedings. Never! no, never! Else 
were our fathers wretches, and we 
should be miscreants. 

But if by government be meant the 
regular administration of the Constitu- 
tion, and the laws conformable thereto, 
by those allotted to that service, then 
and therein to uphold the Government is 
loyalty. And in case of civil war, if the 
constituted authorities determine to pro- 
secute it with energy, and to demand the 
resources of the people for the sustenta- 
tion and integrity of the Federal Repub- 
lic, then loyalty does require that the 


citizen obey the call, that he contribute. 


his quota. And, although he may per- 


sonally think the initiation of war un- 
desirable and unnecessary, yet is he 
bound, as a citizen, to discharge all the 
duties of that relation, and to bide his 
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time in the exercise of all his guaran- 
teed rights. 

Yet, on the other hand, if, in the pro- 
secution of that war, the administration 
—government, if you please—evidently 
depart from the original, single, and 
justifiable purpose, and prosecute other 
alien, unessential, and even hurtful ob- 
jects, the citizen is entitled to speak and 
to vote against such prosecution, and to 
endeavor to thwart such procedures with- 
out subjecting himself to any just charge 
of disloyalty in not ‘ upholding the arm 
of government.’ 

If, again, the strides of power shall 
ultimate in the annihilation of citizen- 
ship, and the inauguration of monarchy 
or despotism, why, then, all the soi-disant 
citizen could do, would be either to sub- 
mit or to exile himself from his native or 
his chosen country. 

2. What is the loyalty of an EccLESIAS- 
tic? His ecclesiasticism, his consecra- 
tion to Christ and his Church, does not 
annul his citizenship, nor exempt him 
from its obligations. His loyalty, in this 
relation, is consequently the same as 
that of other men. But he holds an- 
other relation as a minister of Jesus 
Christ, a clergyman. He officiates in 
holy offices, and, in conjunction with his 
peers in the clerical office, sits in courts 
which acknowledge no allegiance but to 
the King of kings—that is, no allegiance 
in sacred things. 

Church and State are here happily 
disunited, and it is confessedly adverse 
to freedom of conscience, freedom of re- 
ligious opinion, and violative of our glo- 
rious. Constitution, to permit the civil, 
much less the military powers, to dic- 
tate any terms on which only a minister 
of Christ shall be permitted to officiate 
in his church, or act in the deliberations 
of his Church courts. 

When and wherever that is attempted, 
then and there is the time and place for 
the man of God to say: ‘We ought to 
obey God rather than man.’ 

In such case, then, it becomes the 
high duty of a clergyman to decide 
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whether or not he shall, even for the 
sake of present peace, submit to unau- 
thorized dictation. And we believe, nor 
hesitate to say, that the man who bows 
obsequiously to such assumed authority 
in matters beyond the province of the 
military power, is quite as guilty of trea- 
son to his Master, as the proud com- 
mander is of treason to the Constitution. 
The one violates a sworn obligation to a 
human constitution, the other to a Di- 
vine. 

No man, even under a supposed ‘ mili- 
tary necessity,’ shall be allowed to pre- 
scribe to me either when or where or 
what I shall pray or preach, nor dictate 
a prayer for the President. No earthly 
power can do that, consistently with 
principles of Republican government, as 
proclaimed and practised in the ‘land of 
the free and home of the brave.’ 

The constitution of Christianity pre- 
scribes prayer for rulers, and this is the 
sole basis on which the duty rests. No 
law of the land, no decree of the Pres- 
ident can oblige me to pray at all, much 
less dictate the mode and subject of my 
prayer. Hence Mr. Lincoln properly 
said, ‘I can’t run the churches, they 
must run themselves ;’ but he fell short 
of his constitutional obligations in not 
disavowing and countermanding the 
guilty act of his subordinates. That 
unreproved is essentially approved. 

Dr. McPheeters, therefore, did rightly 
in refusing to go into a session of Pres- 
bytery under any prescribed oath of a 
military commander; and those mem- 
bers of Presbytery who sat and acted 
on his case under such circumstances, 
however much they may have seemed 
to exhibit their loyalty to their Govern- 
ment, did actually connive at illegal as- 
sumptions of power over the house of 
God, and set their seal to an union of 
Church and State, and the submission of 
the former to the latter. 

It was no free, but a fettered Presby- 
tery which dissevered the tie between 
Dr. McPheeters and his church, and vir- 
tually excluded him from the pulpits of 
the country; for at least none of the 
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one hundred and nineteen, who voted to 
sustain and sanction that Presbyterial 
action, if any other, will venture to in- 
vite into his pulpit a man spotted with the 
mark of disloyalty, branded into his very 
soul by the confirmatory action of this 
great Assembly of the Church. When 
the goddess of Liberty once more treads 
freely over the broad plains of this dis- 
tracted land, she will frown severely or 
droop sadly in the presence of THE ONE 
HUNDRED AND NINETEEN; and they will 
hide themselves, abashed in their own 
humiliation, either piteously imploring 
her pardon, or blushingly and stealthily 
looking up into her genial, open face. 

There were old men, grave men, noble 
men, experienced men, who stood up 
manfully for ‘freedom to worship God,’ 
and insisted on the unconstitutionality of 
the Presbyterial action, an unconstitu- 
tionality so evident that none but a 
warped judgment, unconsciously it may 
be, could ever think otherwise. 

8. What are our obligations as 
Christians to an Administration, the 
acting arm of Government for the time 
being ? 

Government is, doubtless, ordained of 
Ged, for our God is a God of order, and 
the very nature of man indicates govern- 
ment as essential to his well-being and 
to his highest development. Indeed, 
man is not man, is not the type of man- 
hood, except in society; and society im- 
plies relations of subordination and 
government. 

Society may exist by monarchy, oli- 
garchy, democracy, or republic—the last 
being a form of democracy in which the 
people as sovereign delegates powers to 
representatives. The. government is, 
properly speaking, the form under which 
the society is organized, its modus ope- 
randi for securing its ends, the highest 
good of the community. Ina Repub- 
lican form of government—a phrase often 
used, and clearly indicating that govern- 
ment is something distinct from its ad- 
ministration — agents who represent the 
people, and are elected to carry out their 
wishes, are placed in power solely for 
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the purpose of enacting such laws and 
executing them, as are conformable to 
that form of government. Unlimited 
power can never be exercised by the 
agents of the people or peoples in a re- 
publican or federal form of government, 
for here their powers and faculties are 
specifically defined in the organic law, 
which gave being and life to the social 
organization. 

Hence the sophistry and inanity of 
that every-day remark: ‘The country is 
above the Constitution. To save the 
former, let the latter be destroyed.’ But 
there is no latter without the former ; 
there is no country without the consti- 
tution; no country, we mean, in the 
sense of a people united by a common 
bond. The territory remains ; the people, 
as a mass, remain; but no country, no 
organized community living under a 
compact. The foundation cannot be 
destroyed, and the edifice which rested 
on it stand. The violation and annihila- 
tion of the Constitution of any country 
reduces society again to its elements, 
initiates anarchy, or gives birth to a des- 
potism which holds fast the elements of 
society for a time, and, if it can, moulds 
them into its forms, and crystallizes them 
there. Despotism, therefore, is naturally 
to be expected as a result of over-riding 
constitutions and subjecting them to the 
will of one man, or of a few men, under 
even a ‘military necessity,’ to be deter- 
mined by that same will. If it be ar- 
rested, it will be by rousing up the peo- 
ple to a sense of the danger. ‘The 
safety of a republic,’ says Aristotle, ‘is 
the preservation of its form of govern- 
ment.’ To destroy that, therefore, is to 
take away the life of the republic. 

These principles, it seems to us, deter- 
mine sufficiently the obligation of a 
citizen to any particular administration. 
His chief and central obligation is to 
see that the commonwealth suffer no 
detriment, that no man, nor any clique, 
by assumption of powers, convert the 
republic into an anarchy, a monarchy, 
or a dynasty, the worst of oligarchies; to 
insist on the integrity of the government, 
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and oppose all tendencies to disintegration 
on the part of any and every administra- 
tion. 

Let us now examine a little the con- 
sequences flowing from the doctrines of 
our ecclesiastical organizations, so com- 
monly promulged in all their assem- 
blies, to wit, that ‘unqualified, uncon- 
ditional loyalty to the Government is a 
solemn duty, and all opposition to it 
rebellion.’ Be it remembered that this 
law of obedience, of submission to the 
‘powers that be,’ was promulgated by 
Paul under a tyrannical empire. The 
emperor embodied in himself the all of 
government, and was, therefore, to be 
obeyed in his decrees, because that was 
better than anarchy. The British gov- 
ernment was that to which our fathers 
were subject, and they were commanded 
by Paul to obey and submit. 

Now, Nero’s exercise of the powers of 
government was cruel, tyrannical in the 
extreme, especially to Christians ; and 
yet Paul commands submission to his 
authority. The government of Great 
Britain was thought by our fathers to 
be adverse to fre2dom, certainly to their 
views of it; yet were they commanded 
by Paul to submit to the powers that 
be, and uphold the arm of government. 

In both these cases there was govern- 
ment ordained of God. To uphold it 
was, therefore, a Christian duty, and the 
good old Pilgrim Fathers did wrong in 
violating their obligations to the higher 
law; for it is laid down as a ‘ principle 
of our holy religion,’ that Christians 
must unqualifiedly submit to the author- 
ity of the government under which they 
live; for if the law has any force at all, 
it had force under Nero at the time of 
its first promulgation; and, however 
much the Christians of that day may 
have thought that the action of the gov- 
ernment justified revolution and rebel- 
lion, they must break the law of the 
Gospel or submit. 

But it is said that absolute submis- 
sion under all circumstances cannot be 
meant; that a bad government justifies 
rebellion and resistance. Then the ques- 
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tion is: How bad must it be? As bad 
as Nero’s or worse? As bad as that of 
Great Britain in 1775-6 ? 

And if a certain amount of bad rule is 
requisite in order to the justification of 
resistance, who is to define the amount? 
who to judge of the quality of the rule? 
Most assuredly those who feel themselves 
aggrieved, else were our good fathers 
wrong in resisting British rule in 1776 ; 
for they judged of their own case, and 
judged differently from the government 
they resisted. * 

And if it be said that our Government 
is so admirable, so beneficent, that there 
can be no possible excuse for opposition, 
who are they that say so but ourselves ? 
Probably Nero thought his rule, on the 
whole, beneficent, taking things as they 
then were. And the administrators of 
government in Great Britain unquestion- 
ably did; and her government has cer- 
tainly proved itself to be exceedingly 
capable of promoting the prosperity and 
happiness of its subjects. 

A whole section of country may judge 
very differently of the acts of a govern- 
ment from another section ; and if it is 
conceded that those whom the adminis- 
tration of government affects are the 
parties entitled to judge of the amount 
of grievance and the consequent right of 
resistance, then they may resist what is 
to them unjust exercise of power. This 
concession not made, then they must be 
smitten down by fire and sword, even 
though the government be a tyranny. 

This doctrine of the different ecclesias- 
tical courts, so gravely and so generally 
pronounced, finds no warrant in the 
word of God. Where is it? Obedience 
to constituted, existing government is 
commanded ; but either that limits us 
for ever to the form existing at the time 
of the announcement of the doctrine, or 
gives license of judgment as to its limit- 
ations, for they are not defined. 

If A is satisfied that the administra- 
tion of the Government of the United 
States is worthy of all praise, and pro- 
motes his highest good, he is, of course, 
bound to obey ; but if B thinks differ- 
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ently as to himself, what is he to do? 
Submit his opinions to A, and take A’s 
standard as his own? But wherefore ? 
Why may not B as justly claim that A 
Shall feel as he does, and adopt his 
standard ? There is no possibility, either 
on the assumed basis of: the word of 
God, or on the foundation of reason and 
logic, of demanding unconditional acqui- 
escence in any administration. 

And there is just here a great difficulty 
with this principle, if it is a principle, a 
foundation-truth. It is this. It justi- 
fies the Southern man completely in his 
allegiance to the confederate govern- 
ment; because it is a constituted govern- 
ment, and he lives under it, and his 
ministers preach the same doctrine. 
The argument is at least as good now 
for them as it was for our fathers in the 
Revolution; and if that confederate 
government is established, then will the 
argument be as good for them in the 
future, as for us now. 

Again, should the giant West take it 
into his head that he could manage his 
affairs rather better himself than to sub- 
mit to Eastern control, what would be 
come of the pronunciamentoes of those, 
who now sit in ecclesiastical bodies 
proclaiming the duty of unconditional 
loyalty to the administration, and the 
wickedness of all opposition to its meas- 
ures and theories? Why, they of the West 
must contradict themselves, eat their own 
words, and undertake to justify their 
own rebellion, as others do, now. 

It were better for the Church and the 
country were the clergy not quite so for- 
ward to proclaim their vassalage on all 
occasions, leaving to Cesar the things 
that are Czsar’s, and more earnestly 
minding the things that are God’s. 

Unless the strong arm of military 
power shall seize the reins of govern- 
ment and enforce on us a dictatorial rule, 
the people will right themselves ere long 
by a public rebuke of all violators of the 
Constitution, which they know to be the 
only palladium of their liberties; and a 
loud demand for restoration, to the places 
of power, of those who shall be sworn to 
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obey their behests, of those whom they 
can trust for a constitutional administra- 
tion of the Government. 

The following are deemed to be at least 
as well-settled principles as that ‘ prin- 
ciple of unconditional loyalty’ against 
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which we have been contending: ‘ The 
opposition always creates the glory of a 
country.’ ‘Experience counts for noth- 
ing in the grand movements of fanati- 
cism.’ ‘The greatest men of a nation 
are those it puts to death.’ 


ANIMO ET FIDE—A FRAGMENT. 


BY F. H. STAUFFER, 


Once, in wandering through the world, I saw 

A sweet and lovely child kneel down in prayer— 
Untutored in the letter and the law, 

And yet the faith of good old Paul was there! 
It shone within the soft and melting eyes, 

It hung upon the lips of rosy hue, 
And in the tones that sought for new supplies 

Of grace; and round her, to my eyes there grew 
A halo bright, such as was seen before 
Around God’s Son in days long since ayore. 


And then, again, I saw an old man die ; 
His hair was hoary with the frost of years, 
And on his wrinkled face there seemed to lie 
A saddened tale of waning hopes and fears. 
And his faith, too, grew stronger more and more 
As life grew gently ‘less upon the lea.’. 
The beating of Time’s waves upon the shore 
Spoke not to him of night and mystery. 
The one December and the other May, 
And night of both quick breaking into day ! 














CHAPTER THIRD. 
PEOPLE OF COLOR. 


One would form a poor estimate of 
the future prospects of Brazil, if he only 
saw the works of the negro and the In- 
dian. He who would know all the ele- 
ments of vitality existing in the Brazil- 
ian people, must observe the men of 
color, who seem to have drawn from 
the mixture of races the necessary vigor 
for subjugating the rugged and torrid na- 
ture of the tropics. Theconstantly increas- 
ing number of people of color is explain- 
ed by European emigration. Few women 
emigrate across the ocean, while, on the 
contrary, twenty-five thousand men from 
Europe annually land in Brazil, where 
they disperse, some in the towns and 
others in the country, according to their 
taste, aptitude, or ambition. In the ab- 
sence of white women, they ally them- 
selves to negresses or Indians, and hence 
springs the class of mestizos, who, amal- 
gamating in their turn, produce all the 
intermediate shades of the race. This 
crossing of the different classes may be 
divided into three primitive branches— 
the Mameluco, the Mulatto, and the 
Caboclo. 

THE MAMELUCO. 

Of these three types the mameluco 
presents the most singular character- 
istics. By this name are designated 
the descendants of the old conquista- 
dores, who took Indian wives, after ex- 
terminating the warriors of the wilder- 
ness. They occupy a large belt on both 
shores of the Rio de la Plata, from the 
Atlantic coast to the most secluded for- 
ests of the interior. The southern pro- 
vinces are almost exclusively populated 
by them. 

HORSEMANSHIP, 

Accustomed to the horse from child- 

hood, the mamelucos rarely put their 
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feet to the ground. They attend to busi- 
ness, hunt, fish, and talk over their af- 
fairs on horseback. Armed with the 
lasso, they form those redoubtable cen- 
taurs, so well known in South-America 
under the name of Gauchos, and who 
may be considered the first horsemen in 
the world. They easily ride down the 
swiftest animals, such as the nandu, or 
American ostrich, and strike them with 
their terrible dolas.* It is among them 
that are found, at the present day, the 
most intrepid soldiers and the best col- 
onists of Brazil and the Argentine Re- 
public. Accustomed to wrestle against 
the difficulties of wilderness life, to re- 
spire the air of the broad plains, and to 
race through the immense campos of the 
South with all the swiftness of their wild 
steeds, they differ wonderfully from their 
degenerate brethren, who have been ef- 
feminated by the opulent fazendas of the 
coast, or the voluptuous cities near the 
Atlantic. One thing alone is common to 
them all, namely, a deep sense of the 
duty of hospitality. It would be neces- 


sary to go back to Homeric legends to: 


meet, in Europe, with the reception that 
the humblest plantation offers to the 
traveller in the forests of the new world.. 


DIFFERENT KINDS OF RANCHO. 

Like all people of color, the mameliico 
troubles himself little about his lodging. 
The rancho suffices for him. This is an 
open structure that serves, according to 
its situation, as a shelter for provisions, 
residents, mules, travellers, and frequent- 
ly for all together. Nothing is more 
simple, and at the same time more va- 
ried, than the architecture of this shelter. 
The rancho of the venda, or tavern, is 
not at all like that of the forest, which 
differs still more from that of the plan- 


* The bolas are the leaden balls that terminate the 
lasao. ‘ 
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tation. The primitive rancho is nothing 
more than the hut of the negro and the 
Indian. It consists of four posts set in 
the ground, supporting a roof of thatch 
or of palm leaves, and is met with in 
cultivated lands or on the borders of the 
forests. A-few hours suffice to erect it, 
and a storm suffices to destroy it. The 
rancho takes the most varied forms. For 
example, there is the rancho of. the tro- 
peiros, or conductors of caravans. It is 
seldom found except on frequented road- 
sides, and is the primitive hut enlarged 
and amplified, and no longer appropriat- 
ed to a family of savages, but to a whole 
caravan. Pillars of masonry are erected 
at the four corners, and the tile-covered 
roof is sustained by solid wood-work. 
Numerous posts in the interior, set up 
in symmetrical lines, sustain the wood- 
work, and at the same time serve the 
tropeiros for fastening their mules while 
loading and unloading the sacks of cof- 
fee, casks of sugar, or bundles of cotton. 
Here they cook their food, and repose 
for the night upon the harness of their 
animals, while the latter feed in the ad- 
joining pasto, or pasture. Admittance 
is gratuitous, but the proprietor amply 
recompenses himself in the patronage of 
his bar, and the millet he furnishes for 
the mules. ; 
Thete is also the rancho of the fazen- 
da. Here the shed becomes a house, or 
rather a stable and house combined, in 
which lodge both animals and men. 


CATTLE AND HORSES——-CARNE SECA. 


Besides the horses which they expose 
for sale at the great fairs, or take into 
the northern provinces, the Gauchos also 
raise numerous herds of cattle. At first 
they only took off the hides and left the 
flesh to the wrubus, or vultures. Gradu- 
ally, however, they accustomed them- 
selves to smoke the meat, and prepare 
the carne seca, so extensively used at 
the present day throughout South-Amer- 
ica. Afterwards they used the tallow in 
the manufacture of soap; and, while I 
was in Brazil, I heard plans of factories 
talked of for the manufacture of animal 
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black, or charcoal, thus utilizing the 
bones. 
SHEPHERD DOGS. 


The Gauchos also have flocks of sheep ; 
but, like veritable hidalgos, they have 
them watched by dogs which they edu- 
cate to this shepherd duty. The dog 
goes out in the morning with his flock, 
his rations, in a basket, suspended to 
his neck, and brings the sheep safely 
back at nightfall. 


THE PEON. 


When the Gaucho has no patrimony, 
he goes out as peon, or mule-trainer, on 
the neighboring fazendas. The peon is 
generally lean, but muscular and solidly 
built. His color and deeply-tanned skin 
show that his life is spent in the open 
air. A colored shirt, striped linen pan- 
taloons, and a large cutlass suspended 
from his belt compose hiscostume. His 
eyes are hid under a straw hat, twisted 
and discolored by the heat and rain of 
the tropics. To his naked and callous 
feet are attached immense spurs, like 
those worn by the paladins of the mid- 
dle ages. A European spur would make 
no impression on the hide of a South- 
American mule. 


HORSE-TAMING. 


The strength and dexterity displayed 
by the peon in taming a wild, unruly 
animal, are a subject of wonder and ad- 
miration to travellers, and even to Bra- 
zilians themselves. Placing himself at 
a little distance from an opening in a 
wall or fence, with one hand he holds 
the end of the lasso, while the other re- 
tains the noose and remainder of the 
cord arranged in concentric circles. 
While negroes, with long poles, are 
shouting and driving the animals to- 
ward the passage, the peon whirls the 
coiled lasso above his head in order to 
give it the necessary projectile force, and 
throws it suddenly, at the moment when 
the chosen victim passes before him; 
then, instantly inclining himself in the 
opposite direction, he braces his legs 
with all his strength, and gives his body 
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a more and more oblique position. He 
now reminds one of an enormous iron 
post fixed in the ground, inclined in the 
direction of the tension of the cord. The 
quadruped, on feeling his neck fastened, 
at first rears and flies away at full speed; 
but, after a few desperate efforts, is 
choked by the cord, and stops. The 
tamer now approaches him, slips on a 
bridle, mounts him, and having unfas- 
tened the lasso, commences the training. 
The first lessons are the most difficult. 
The animal rears and throws himself 
down, endeavoring at the same time to 
rid himself of rider, bits, and spurs. 
Vain efforts! victory rests with the 
man ! 

This rugged profession, compelling the 
muscles to severe tension and continual 
effort, wears out the peon before his 
time; and, whatever the skill of these 
centaurs, they do not always escape the 
dangers inseparable from their rude ca- 
reer, 

A PERILOUS RACE. 


I one day saw a horse running at full 
speed, while the horseman, held by the 
lasso, was dragged whirling behind the 
animal, unable to obtain a hold upon the 
ground, either with feet or hands. Trust- 
ing to his strength and skill, he had the 
imprudence to fasten the lasso to his 
waist ; and, having lost his balance, was 
dragged after the leaping animal. For- 
tunately, the latter seeking refuge in the 
neighboring rancho, he escaped with a 
few bruises. 


THE MULATTO. 


The mulatto has a European father 
and a daughter of Africa for his mother. 
The negro women being chiefly taken to 
agricultural districts, or the centres of 
commerce, that is, near the sea-coast or 
rivers, it follows that the mulatto is rath- 
er the product of towns and the coast 
than of the interior. Being generally 
free, he is put to such duties as are con- 
sidered too laborious for the indolence 
of the Indian, too elevated for the de- 
praved intelligence of the negro slave, 
and too servile for the dignity of the 
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white. He therefore becomes, accord- 
ing to his aptitude and the duties re- 
quired, a carpenter, blacksmith, tailor, 
mason, herdsman, soldier, etc. If he is 
the descendant of a rich father, and has 
received some education, he engages in 
commerce, or joins the *, the medi- 
cal profession, the magistracy, and even 
sits in Congress. He then loses his 
proper character, and you no longer 
behold him, except as a more or less 
irreproachable gentleman ; for it cannot 
be denied that there is always a large 
dose of astuteness in these compound 
natures, 


INDUSTRIAL PREFERENCES OF THE MULATTO. 

Like his neighbor the mameluco, the 
mulatto, when left to himself, has an ir- 
resistible penchant for mules and horses. 
He is the proprietor of vendas on the 
roads, and the guide of travellers, and 
is found in all kindred occupations, 
Upon the plantation he becomes an 
overseer of negroes, a mule-trainer, or 
an arreador, The latter name is given 
to the chiefs of caravans, which periodi- 
cally carry the products of the interior— 
cotton, sugar, coffee, ete.—across the 
mountains to the nearest port. To give 
an exact idea of these, I cannot do bet- 
ter than to quote the description of a 
countryman, whom I have already cited 
on the subject of the religious belief of 
the Indians, and who visited several parts 
of Brazil with me: 


THE CARAVAN OR TROPA. 

‘Before quitting the inn at Iguassi,* 
where there was a swarm of young mu- 
lattoes, it was our fortune to witness the 
passage of one of those long trains of 
loaded mules called tropas. 


THE MULE-LEADER. 

‘The mule-leader, which led the train 
and kept at its head, was decked with a 
plume, a bell, and a rich harness. Upon 
the head-band was a large silver plate, 
bearing the name of the proprietor’s 
house; but the handsome animal, thanks 


* Iguassi is on the road from Rio Janeiro to the 
province of Minas Geraés. 
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to the arrobas,* no doubt, did not seem 
too conscious of the honor; and I have 
seen many generals and drum-majors 
who were unable to maintain, beneath 
their uniforms, the proud calmness and 


tranquil og our queen mule. The 





others follo in a line or in little 
squads, according to the condition of the 
roads, but always with a steady, regular 
step. It was the order of free discipline 
without brutality, without the lash, and 
almost without command. 


LEAVING THE FAZENDA. 

‘They leave the fazendas loaded and 
divided into eight, ten, or twelve sec- 
tions, which, taken together, constitute 
what is called a troop. Each section is 
composed of seven mules, under the 
care of a negro, who looks after them, 
and is called a tocador, or driver. The 
chief of the troop is the arreador, a free 
man, possessing the confidence of the 
master, and charged with the responsi- 
bility of the journey. He is at once 
treasurer, chief, and veterinary. Some- 
times he has, as a staff, two or three 
dogs, who keep watch at night during 
the halts; but most frequently he is 
alone. 

‘The first few hours after departure 
are painful and difficult. It is necessary 
to adjust the faultily arranged loads, 
check trotting freaks, reidjust chafing 
saddles, etc. It is a little world setting 
out on a journey; and this world of 
mules has, like many others, its caprices 
and whims. 

THE HALT. 


‘But when the first halt is made at a 
rancho, every thing is in order. The 
seven mules of the first section advance 
toward the arreador, and are unloaded 
without taking off their harness. Then 
comes the second group; and the whole 
caravan thus files by, section by section, 
leaving on the ground, beneath the shed, 
its packages of coffee, which are stowed 
away in symmetrical order. For half an 
hour the mules, unburdened and free, 


* A Brazilian measure of weight ; about thirty-two 
pounds. 
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are allowed to crop the fresh grass and 
enjoy relief; and, in the mean time, 
the black tocadores also rest themselves, 
One, however, remains on duty, who 
gathers green or dry wood, and cooks 
the feijao. 

‘ After this short siesta in the sun or 
under the shed, the mules are brought 
up, and the harnesses are taken off, un- 
der the close inspection of the arreador, 
who examines each animal, marks the 
cangalha or pack-saddles of those that 
are chafed, and sends them all to the 
pasto, or pasture. Now is the time for 
repairing the pack-saddles and attending 
to the repast of the tocadores. 


PREPARATIONS FOR THE NIGHT. 


‘About four o’clock in the afternoon 
the arreador again sends for the mules, 
which pass in file before him for a mi- 
nute inspection of their shoes, harness, 
and chafes, Then they bandage, burn, 
shoe, and feed with millet, and the mules 
are again sent to the pasto. But there 
must be no favorite, no privileged ani- 
mal for this prebend of millet; it must 
not be distributed to one before another, 
or there would be a revolution at the 
rancho—kicking, biting, and a regular 
tumult of barracks in revolt. 


RETIRING TO REST. 

‘The mules being gone, and the night- 
fires lighted, the arreador takes his meal 
by himself. Then he stretches himself 
upon a hide between two walls of pack- 
ages, which form a sort of alcove, while 
the blacks lie down, here and there, be- 
neath the rancho, or perhaps in some 
neighboring bushes, and silence prevails 
in the camp,’ 

AT THE MARKET. 

Having arrived at its destination, the 
caravan-manager, or arreador, disposes 
of his merchandise, taking in exchange 
articles necessary to the fazenda, such 
as salt, oil, flour, wine, carne seca, dried 
codfish, etc., and sets out on his return. 


THE RETURN. 


The arreador must now redouble his 
vigilance to prevent the negroes from 
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breaking open the packages and pilfer- 
ing the goods. Wine and carne seca are 
the principal objects of their desires, and 
it is seldom that, with all the watchful- 
ness of the arreador, one of these con- 
voys returns to the plantation intact. 


BAD ROADS, 


But these petty thefts are trifles com- 
pared with the anxieties felt for the 
mules in the stormy season, when the 
ground is soaked by long rains, which 
wash out deep gullies and render the 
roads impracticable. After an hour's 
travel the caravan presents a most piti- 
ful aspect. The animals go hobbling 
along, panting for breath, constantly 
plunging their half-shod feet into deep 
holes full of tenacious clay, till, at last, 
one of them sinks down, never to rise 
again. The tocador shouts, the train 
halts, and the arreador comes up and 
gives his orders. The animal is unload- 
ed, a lasso slipped around his neck, and 
the negroes seize the rope and tug away, 
while the chief urges the poor beast with 
a vigorous application of the lash. After 
half an hour of useless effort and shout- 
ing, the arreador at last abandons the 
almost dead mule and continues his jour- 
ney. In order not to lose the eight ar- 
robas (two hundred and fifty-six pounds) 
of coffee with which the animal was load- 
ed, and which represents a value of forty 
milreis, (twenty dollars,) he orders the 
negroes to distribute it among the loads 
of the sound mules. The latter, instinc- 
tively feeling that an increase of burden 
is a poor means of helping them forward, 
gather their forces, and launch a shower 
of kicks at the negroes before they sub- 
mit. Meanwhile, the journey is resumed. 
New gullies soon present themselves, and 
another mule shortly drops down. The 
fruitless efforts to get him up are re- 
newed, and new additions allotted to the 
load of the surviving mules ; but this time, 
knowing that it is a question of life and 
death with them, they offer such a lively 
resistance that they compel the toca- 
dores to keep away, and await a more 
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favorable moment for the application of 
their curious mechanical principles. It 
is then decided to leave the sacks of cof- 
fee where they are, and they are soon 
invaded by the myriad of rodent ani- 
mals that swarm in the Brazilian forests, 
and that feed upon the contents of the 
sacks, while the wrubus (vultures) de- 
vour the dead mule. 


CARAVANS ON THE SERRA DO MAR, 


I remember having witnessed the de- 
scent of one of these caravans in the 
Serra do Mar, a maritime range separ- 
ating the waters of the Parahyba from 
the sea-coast. This region is much tra- 
versed by caravans of mules, taking the 
products of the interior to the capital. 
It was just after the heavy summer rains. 
The road was marked on both declivities 
of the mountain by an uninterrupted suc- 
cession of debris of every kind, and espe- 
cially by such a prodigious quantity of 
horse-shoes, that whole regiments of 
cavalry might be shod with them. Here 
and there we saw an ox abandoned on 
the road, or the carcass of a mule emit- 
ting an intolerable stench and covered 
with vultures, which seemed in nowise 
disturbed at our approach, so conscious 
were they of the utility of their work. 


THE TROPEIRO’S MISFORTUNE. 

Having reached the summit of the 
Serra, I encountered a tropeiro, who ap- 
peared very unhappy, and who told me 
of his misfortunes. He had started with 
an hundred oxen to get four sugar-boil- 
ers. He was overtaken by a storm on 
the journey, and was only able to gain 
the top of the mountain by the sacrifice 
of half of his cattle; he was now obliged 
to wait till his tocadores, whom he had 
sent ahead, should bring him fifty more, 
in order to continue his journey. This 
example may enable one to estimate the 
fearful waste of beasts of burden that 
annually occurs in the fazendas of Bra- 
zil. Hence every estate has a stock of 
young mules, which are trained up by 
peones. These animals generally come 
from the southern provinces. 
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THE CABOCLO. 


The caboclos, the third group of the 
people of color, are not numerous in the 
towns on the coast. They are the issue 
of the two vanquished and proscribed 
races, the negro and the Indian. They 
are chiefly met with in the interior, on 
the limits of the forests, which serve 
them at the same time as a refuge from 
their persecutors and a shelter for their 
idleness. The African element is gener- 
ally represented by the father. The In- 
dian is too proud of his red-skin superi- 
ority to approach a negress ; but, on the 
other hand, the Indian women voluntari- 
ly leave their copper-colored husbands to 
go with negroes. The occupations of the 
caboclos are almost the same as those of 
the half-civilized Indians, with whom they 
are mingled. They gather sarsaparilla, 
caoutchouc, and vanilla, and manufac- 
ture pottery which is not destitute of 
elegance, though rather too suggestive 
of the primitive races. The caboclos of 
Para have even attained some renown in 
this species of industry. They some- 
times produce effects of inimitable gro- 
tesqueness with their black clay inter- 
sected with red bandlets. I noticed that 
these mestizo artists had a preference for 
reproducing the form of the alligator, 
which is the animal most feared in the 
country. 


IDLENESS OF THE COLORED RACES. 


The caboclos who live in the towns, 
or in the neighborhood of the planta- 
tions, become laborers or domestics ; but 
these lazzaroni of the New World will 
work only under the sting of hunger. 
This, unfortunately, is a reproach appli- 
cable to all people of color, and who- 
ever leaves a rancho, after seeing the 
mulatto by the side of the negro and 
the Indian, never inquires but with sad- 
ness which of these three types can 
most profitably assist in working the 
virgin soil of Brazil. 

Our answer to this question may have 
been easily surmised. The Indian, as 
has been seen, plunges further and fur- 
ther into his ancestral forest, in his dis- 
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like for civilization, which has only 
brought him evil. The black submits 
with difficulty, his existence crushed 
beneath the wheels of that relentless 
machine called production. The cabo- 
clo, the hybrid issue of wild tribes, in- 
herits only their indolence and their in- 
aptitude for active and profitable labor. 
There remain, then, the mameluco and 
the mulatto, who have drawn from Por- 
tuguese blood some germs of that fever- 
ish activity which made their forefathers 
so celebrated in the annals of naviga- 
tion. Unfortunately, they are far from 
being, by themselves, adequate to the 
task. The maxim of dolce far niente, 
imported by their fathers, is too much 
in accord with the mildness of the 
climate and the fertility of the soil, and 
suits their indolent and sensual nature 
too well for them not to make it their 
unique law. ‘Besides, of what advan- 
tage is industry to them without an out- 
let, without roads, without employ- 
ments? The most enterprising of them, 
or those who live in the vicinity of the 
Rio de la Plata, are only acquainted 
with horses and cattle. A rancho and 
a certain amount of pasturage suffices 
for them. Their brethren of Para, en- 
ervated by the warm atmosphere that 
envelopes them, are not very distin- 
guishable from the Indian. They pass 
their time in sleeping or bathing. It is 
only by a constant infusion of European 
blood, by impressing industry upon 
their minds and habits, and finally by 
the vivifying effect which the railroad 
produces everywhere on its advent, that 
civilization will pursue its conquests and 
take possession of those immense areas 
as yet subject only to the powers of na- 
ture. Under these latter conditions only 
can the man of color play a useful part, 
and assist in the progress of coloniza- 


tion. 
CHAPTER FOURTH. 


THE FAZENDA. 

To pass from the rancho to the fazen- 
da is to enter into full creole life, after 
witnessing the wretchedness of savage 
existence. The traveller who would 
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thoroughly acquaint himself with Bra-“ country easily accounts for the aversion 


zilian manners must not shrink from fa- 
tigue; he must renounce the observa- 
tion of a society at Bahia and Pernambuco 
differing but little from that at Lisbon. 
If he would feel himself really in Bra- 
zil, he must bestride a mule, face the 
picadas (paths) of the forests; and seek 
the creoles in the fazenda, where an- 
cient customs have been preserved in- 
tact. 

What is the fazenda? It is a vast 
extent of land planted with sugar-cane 
or coffee-plants, the central portion of 
which is occupied by a large rectangle 
of white buildings. The side reserved 
for the senhor or master, is distinguished 
by its regular architecture and a piazza. 
The beams that support the roof project 
several feet beyond the exterior wall, 
forming on the northern facade a varan- 
da from whence the fazendeiro can ob- 
serve, sheltered from sun and rain, all 
that is going on in the extended fields. 
Here the members of the household 
come, to enjoy the fresh morning odors 
or the soft evening breeze. Two or 
three little negroes, playing with a tame 
macaco, (monkey,) and several chatter- 
ing parrots with blue plumage, enliven 
this peristyle with their frolic and their 
cries. Opposite extends a succession of 
large storehouses, to receive the harvest. 
At one of the angles stand the cylin- 
ders used for bruising the cane-stalks, 
or the machine for shelling grain. These 
machines are operated by a large wooden 
water-wheel. The two other sides of the 
quadrangle, built of clay, contain the 
dwellings of the negroes and /eitfors, 
The large court in the centre is used for 
drying coffee, millet, cotton, etc. It is 
entered by two wooden doors, which 
separate the habitation of the master 
from that of the slaves. Only the store- 
houses and the dwelling of the senhor 
have a floor, which is built a few feet 
above the ground, as a _ precaution 

ainst the floods of the solstices. 
fione of the buildings have more than 
one story ; the warm temperature of the 


7 


of the creoles to upper stories. 

Behind the fazenda, and at some little 
distance, according to the arrangement 
of the place, are found the rancho, the 
garden, the infirmary, and the various 
parks set apart for cattle, sheep, and 
hogs. To each of these sections is at- 
tached a man of color or a trusted ne- 
gro; and here and there amid the bushes, 
in the pasture, or on the roadside, are 
seen the huts of the agregados, built 
against a tree. 

AGREGADO 
is the name given to slaves that have 
been set free by wealthy fazendeiros in 
their will, either from tradition or as a 
reward for long service, or from a re- 
membrance of the pontifical bulls. Most 
generally these people, enervated by 
servitude, especially when their liberty 
comes late, forthwith settle into com- 
plete inactivity, under the pretext of re- 
posing from their long labors. Seeking 
retirement in some nook of the forest, 
always on the estate of their former 
master, they construct a hut of a few 
sticks and some clay, sow a little /eijao 
and millet around: their habitation, and 
pass the remainder of the year in that 
absolute repose of which they have 


‘dreamed all their lives as the ideal of 


human felicity. Their children, brought 
up in perfect liberty, naturally consider 
themselves the proprietors of the soil, 
and when the fazendeiro desires to clear 
his land, he is generally obliged to re- 
sort to force to dislodge his tenants, 
This life of indolence is the only 
one that a former slave seems capable of 
leading. The negro and the Indian 
never look ahead; and the mulatto, 
brutified from infancy, follows their ex- 
ample. The most enterprising content 
themselves with raising pigs or poultry, 
but it is seldom that these objects of 
their care profit them, on account of the 
wild-cats, (gatos do matto.) Sometimes, 
however, the germs of the white man’s 
activity which lurk in their blood be- 
come manifest; but the employments 
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to which they devote themselves are® 
naturally of a primitive and childish 
character. There are two of these, 
however, which especially struck me, 
and of which I shall speak hereafter— 
those of the sorcerer (/eticeiro) and the 
ant-destroyer, ( /formigueiro.) 


BEAUTIFUL LANDSCAPE. 


Fields of coffee-plants, sugar-cane, or 
cotton, and rich pasture-grounds extend 
around the fazenda for the space of sev- 
eral square leagues. Beyond these are 
large belts of forest never yet infringed 
upon. These forests are traversed by 
paths or picadas, which commonly, and 
especially in the stormy season, are 
nothing but a mass of deep holes, mud- 
dy gullies, fallen trees, and beds o/ dust. 
But what splendor of landscape! What 
harmonious skies! Now half-wild herds 
of mules or cattle meet the eye upon 
abandoned plantations transformed into 
pastures, (pastos ;) now oases of verd- 
ure, sheltered from the sun’s rays by 
the vaulting branches of the trees, the 
sweet odors of which fill you with de- 
light. Above your head little monkeys 
frolic on the Ilianas with cunning 
grimaces, whilst beneath the sombre 
green of the leaves myriads of birds 
with gay plumage sing their joys, their 
booty, or their love. At intervals an 
araponga, perched upon an old trunk 
stricken by time or storms, drowns all 
this music with his sonorous notes. 
This wild and virgin nature, which only 
a few years ago might be contemplated 
at the very threshold of Bahia and Rio 
Janeiro, day by day recedes. Coffee 
feeds upon the soil, and, like the Indian 
and the jaguar, the forest disappears 
before the colonist and civilization. 


CLEARING THE GROUND, 


The method of preparing the ground 
is the same for all sorts of cultivation. 
The wood or shrubbery that covers the 
land intended for culture is set on fire. 
If it is a virgin forest, the operation 
lasts sometimes for whole weeks. Fre- 
quently a storm sets in which interrupts 
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the whole work. It is then recom. 

need on the following days and pro- 
ceeded with till the trees have all fallen 
and the greater portion of them are re- 
duced to ashes. When the work is to 
be done upon a declivity or hillside, 
trunks of trees are placed crosswise at 
certain distances, to prevent the rains 
from washing gullies in the soil. This 
mode of clearing, so different from our 
methods, and which has been so much 
condemned by Europeans, is the only 
one practicable in Brazil. The axe is 
powerless against its teeming growths. 
Its woods, rendered exceedingly hard 
by the enormous quantity of lignite 
constantly condensed from the sap in 
the cells of the tree, resist the best tem- 
pered tools, and would unavailingly ex- 
haust the forces of the negro. On the 
other hand, there are no roads, no out- 
lets for the profitable employment of this 
wealth of wood. Fire, therefore, is the 
only agent for disencumbering the soil. 
To this we may add, that the ashes thus 
obtained form the best fertilizer imagin- 
able; they are, so to speak, the quint- 
essence of the soil, prepared by the 
slow elaboration of ages, and returned 
to the common reservoir. This method, 
however, has its inconveniences. Fre- 
quently, especially if a wind spring up, 
the fire extends to the neighboring 
plantation. The means employed in 
such cases to arrest the conflagration is 
worthy of notice. A gang of negroes 
place dry fagots at a little distance from 
the burning masses, in a line parallel to 
the field they wish to preserve, and ap- 
ply the torch. The air between the two 
fires, rapidly becoming hot and rarified, 
rises and leaves a void, which, drawing 
in the flames, prevents them from ex- 
tending further in the opposite direction. 


UNHEALTEMINESS OF BURNING FORESTS. 


Effects of another kind are produced 
on the men themselves, and the vicinity 
of burnt forests has a pernicious influ- 
ence on delicate constitutions. The 
clouds of gas, disengaged by the fire for 
weeks over an immense extent of terri- 
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tory, become seriously oppressive to th2 
chest and affect the lungs. On my 
first horseback ride into the mountains 
around Rio Janeiro, the air towards the 
middle of the day’s ride seemed heavier 
than it had been upon the margin of the 
bay, though the contrary should have 
been the case, since I was up in the 
midst of the mountains. At the same 
time the sky seemed less limpid, and a 
reddish horizon had taken the place of 
the azure. At first I attributed this ef- 
fect to fatigue of the organs. But a 
certain oppression that made the breath 
laborious soon made me aware that 
there was something abnormal in the 
atmosphere. At length, at a turn in 
the road, finding myself opposite the 
sun, I looked steadily at it; it was no 
longer the dazzling orb of the tropics, 
floating in vapors of purple and gold, 
but a sombre red disk lost in a wintry 
mist. My astonishment redoubled. Pro- 
fiting by a halt, which the guide made 
to adjust the baggage, I pointed out to 
him the object of my thoughts. ‘ He 
queimada,’ (it is a fire,) he instantly re- 
plied with the brevity characteristic of 
the Portuguese. I was still puzzled to 
know how a fire that I was unable to 
see could at this point obscure the sun 
and render the atmosphere so oppress- 
ive. A few moments later, on reaching 
the summit of a hill where the plants, 
not being much grown, -permitted us to 
see to a distance, the enigma was solved. 
It was not simply @ fire, but hundreds 
of fires, visible in every part of the 
horizon. The Southern spring-time was 
drawing near, and the, fazendeiros were 
hastening to burn over the forests and 
wild lands that were to be put under cul- 
ture. The slightest shower sufficed to 
dissolve or carry off the gas with which 
these fires had filled the air; but I have 
sometimes known whole weeks to pass 
by without rain, during the height of 
the burnings, and though the heat was 
not at the time excessive, I must say 
that it was during such periods that I 
suffered most in Brazil. The burnings 
generally last six weeks or two months. 
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Beginning in July or August, according 
to the latitude, these burnings end in 
the course of September or October, in 
order to have time to plant and sow be- 
fore the rainy season. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS—-COFFEE. 


The traveller, from observing the cul- 
tivated fields through which he passes, 
can form an opinion of the varied cul- 
ture of the soil before reaching the fa- 
zenda. ‘The coffee-plants, sugar-cane, 
and cotton-fields successively attract his 
attention. 

The most important culture of Brazil 
is undoubtedly that of the coffee-plant. 
This shrub never grows very tall. The 
leaves resemble those of the laurel, 
though smaller and more separated. 
The plants are arranged in rows along 
the hills, the same as vineyards on the 
hillsides of France, only not so near to- 
gether. The coffee-plant does not be- 
come productive until some four or five 
years old. At the end of about twenty 
years, the sap becomes exhausted ; but 
if the branches are trimmed, renewed 
vigor is imparted to the trunk, and an- 
other ten years of harvest may Be ob- 
tained. The flowers of the coffee-plant 
are white, with five petals, and disposed 
in clusters. The fruit, when it begins 
to ripen, resembles a small red cherry. 
The taste of the envelope is not unpleas- 
ant. When it begins to grow dark, the 
grains are ripe and the harvest is gath- 
ered. As fast as the berries are taken 
from the plant, they are spread upon a 
platform which is generally built in 
front of the house. Here the sun dries 
the grains and completes the darkening 
of the envelope. After several days’ 
exposure in the open air, the berries are 
subjected to the action of wooden pes- 
tles, which are moved by water-power. 
Each berry contains two seeds, lying 
with their flat surfaces together and 
kept in place by the envelope. The 
backward and forward movement of the 
pestles readily separates the seeds from 
the pericarp, and nothing remains but 
to pass them through.a sieve. The 
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largest and ripest grains are put aside 
and reserved for the use of the fa- 
zendeiro. ‘Three or four years of stor- 
age give them a strength and aroma of 
which Europeans have no idea. The 
chief occupation of the negroes between 
seedtime and harvest is weeding the 
plantations. One must have lived in 
the tropics to form any conception of 
the rapidity and strength of growth 
which vegetation acquires there in the 
rainy season, when water, sunshine, and 
electricity are everywhere in profusion. 
Sugar, coffee, and cotton would be 
quickly choked by weeds (capim) if the 
latter were not at once destroyed. 

Coffee-culture exhausts the soil. 
Fields that have been used as a coffee- 
plantation for twenty or thirty years 
are rendered entirely useless for the 
purposes of agriculture. It is necessary 
to seek a soil into which another prime- 
val forest has drawn the elements of 
vegetation from the bowels of the earth. 
I have seen old coffee-plantations which 
had been abandoned, according to the 
inhabitants, for many years. Nothing 
was visible to the eye but hills with 
barren summits, with scarcely a trace 
of vegetation—a strange phenomenon in 
a country where sap seems to start from 
stone itself. The rains, unchecked by 
any obstacle, had carried away the ara- 
ble soil and left the rocks bare. The 
valleys, it is true, profited by this detri- 
tus. There vegetation, finding a barrier 
to retain moisture, grows up rapidly, 
gradually gains the foot of the hill, and 
gives indications of some day recon- 
quering it. Thus, in a long succession 
of ages, have been formed and are still 
forming the forests that cover the gran- 
ite mountains. 


SUGAR-PLANTATIONS, 


The sugar-plantations are more easily 
recognizable than those devoted to the 
coffee-culture; they resemble to a de- 
ceptive degree large fields of reeds. The 
size of the cane varies according to the 
altitude of the ground, or rather ac- 
cording to the quantity of water and 
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sunlight it receives. I have often seen, 
on the plateaux of the interior, what the 
natives call macaco cane, or monkey 
cane. This is the indigenous cane, and 
it generally appeared to me about the 
size of an ordinary reed; though some 
species, in the low, moist regions, at- 
tained gigantic proportions. The mode 
of culture varies according to locality, 
In some places cuttings are made annu- 
ally on the same fields for several years 
in succession, while in others only one 
or two are practised. 


SUGAR-MAKING, 


The manufacture of sugar is too well 
known for me to enter into long details 
on the subject. When the canes are 
cut, they are immediately taken to the 
mill and crushed. The juice, of a 
greenish color, is conducted through a 
gutter into a series of boilers, where it 
is gradually concentrated. The people 
of the country attribute to this liquor a 
host of curative properties, and regale 
themselves with it freely. The blacks 
especially make large use of it, but they 
find it most convenient to tear the cane 
with their teeth. The liquor thus ob- 
tained has a fresh sugary savor, while 
the juice that comes from the mill, con- 
taining all the moisture of the stalk, 
leaves in the mouth an herbaceous after- 
taste. A few pints of lye from the 
ashes of certain plants rich in potash 
carry off the greater part of these mat- 
ters, and the rest is afterwards eliminat- 
ed by clarification. 

When the action of the fire begins to 
manifest itself, a slave stationed before 
the last boiler carefully watches the 
color of the liquor and the different de- 
grees of consistence. Long practice 
serves him instead of an aérometer. 
When the juice has turned to syrup, he 
takes it out and pours it into tubs where 
it is cooled. The sugar is made; it first 
appears in little reddish grains. Noth- 
ing further remains but to clarify and 
dry it. The residue of the liquor, called 
melasse or molasses, affords by distilla- 
tion the liquor called cachaga, that nec- 
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tar of the negro, the Indian, and many 
whites. This cachaga, after remaining 
several months in casks made of certain 
kinds of wood, loses its wild, taste and 
becomes a liquor which experts place in 
the same rank with the famous Jamaica 
rum. 

The sugar-culture requires more hands 
and more labor than that of coffee ; but 
it is more productive, since spirituous 
liquors have attained such high prices. 
It has nevertheless its inconveniences. 
When the season is too rainy, the sap, 
supercharged with water, is not readily 
concentrated, and requires very long 
boiling. In dry years the cane yields 
but littlhe—nevertheless, always yields a 
product, even in the most unfavorable 
seasons, while coffee may entirely fail. 
Notwithstanding this great risk, small 
proprietors cultivate coffee in pref- 
erence. The harvest presents no dif- 
culty. If they have no machine for 
shelling it, they take it to their neighbor. 
The establishment and maintenance of a 
sugar-plantation, on the contrary, re- 
quires heavy advances, which only the 
wealthy planters are able to make. 


COTTON. 


The cotton-culture in Brazil does not 
date far back, and except in some locali- 
ties is not much practised. Perhaps the 
civil war which afflicts the United States 
(1863) will give ita decided impulsion. 
This culture, which is as simple as that 
of coffee, requires less care. Nothing 
is more picturesque than a field of cot- 
ton-plants in flower. The plant is not 
in general very tall, the branches of 
some species, indeed, trailing upon the 
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ground. But when the bud opens to 
the warm breath of spring, the fields 
are spangled with. great yellow petals 
that resemble so many butterflies feed- 
ing on the honey of the calices. At the 
end of a few weeks these flowers close, 
while others are developed. The prod- 
uct ripens in the sun’s rays and the 
precious fleece is formed. The calyx 
soon opens a second time, displaying 
those silky bolls that are the admiration 
of the stranger and the joy of the plan- 
tation. At nightfall, when after a scorch- 
ing day the wide-open husk lets its white 
tufts fall in long clusters, and the sea- 
breezes agitate the foliage of the plant, 
the spectacle is indescribable. At the 
sight of these gay clusters of fleece, 
fluttering with the least breath of air, 
now half concealing themselves and now 
proudly displaying their incomparable 
whiteness, one would imagine an im- 
mense bouquet agitated by invisible 


hands. 
NO BREAD. 


Brazilian agriculture may be summed 
up in three terms—sugar, coffee, cotton. 
Grain never appears in the form of 
bread except upon the tables of the rich 
and of Europeans. The poorer classes 
and the inhabitants of the interior know 
it only by name. Its place is supplied 
by manioc, rice, maize, and feijao, (hari- 
cots.) As for the other products of the 
tropics, vanilla, clove, cinnamon, cocoa, 
caoutchouc, sarsaparilla, etc., they are 
collected by Indians in the forests where 
nature happens to yield them, and by 
them are brought to Portuguese stations, 
at certain periods, and exchanged for 
garments, arms, or cachaca. 
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MY FIRST CASE AND FIRST AND LAST LOVE. 


CHAPTER THIRD, 

For the time being, at least, I seemed 
to have but one object in view—the 
successful defence of the gentleman 
whose cause I had espoused. Every 
faculty of my nature was quickened 
and brought into play. Every thought 
almost was given to this, my first, my 
great case. Sympathy for the accused 
and his family, my duty to my client, 
love of professional distinction, and love 
still more intense conspired to render 
me faithful to my trust. I was thus in- 
cited to thought and to action by some 
of the most powerful of human motives. 
I studied the law and investigated the 
facts of the case carefully and thorough- 
ly. No circumstance having the slight- 
est bearing upon it escaped me. No 
movement of any one in the remotest 
degree connected with it eluded my ob- 
servation. Had the Chief of Police him- 
self come from the metropolis, and 
worked up the case, as it is termed, in 
his best detective manner, he could 
probably have succeeded no more com- 
pletely than myself in grasping its each 
and every detail. Very few, at all 
events, either would or could have 
given the matter the time and attention 
which I devoted to it. Yet to me there 
was nothing very extraordinary in all 
this. It was fast resolving itself, most 
literally, into a labor of love. 

I was poring, with my whole soul, 
over a leading and approved work upon 
criminal law, as I had often been of late, 
when a note, with the most delicate pos- 
sible superscription, was placed in my 
hands. Miss Fitzray was about to give 
a fancy dress party, or masquerade, on 
the occasion of the anniversary of her 
birthday, and requested the pleasure of 
tay company. It was rather early in 
the season for a party, but Miss F., as I 
was afterwards told, particularly desired 
to have it on the occasion indicated. I 
really needed recreation, and, therefore, 


after no very long consideration, con- 
cluded to attend. 

Employment, it cannot be doubted, is 
essential to happiness. Amusement or 
recreation would seem to be equally so. 
The latter is to human life what sun- 
shine is to the earth and its atmosphere, 
or smiles to the countenance. It dissi- 
pates the murky vapors constantly 
hanging around us, turns our thoughts 
into new and more cheerful channels, 
and smooths over, if it does not abso- 
lutely obliterate, the furrows of time 
and of care. It is the judicious combi- 
nation of recreation and employment, 
the soda and the acid, that renders life 
pungent and agreeable. My mind, from 
my new and unusual degree of anxiety, 
and sense of responsibility, was at a 
tension which I felt required a change. 
A screw must be loosened or a string 
might break. 

With a not unnatural regret that 
the one I should most desire to see 
would be absent from the party, I ap- 
proached the mansion of Mr. Fitzray on 
the appointed evening. The house had 
been erected and furnished, and the 
grounds, in the midst of which it stood, 
laid out and ornamented with great taste 
and elegance. It was one blaze of light 
from roof to basement. There was a 
large and gay assemblage. The dresses 
were indeed fanciful. Kings, queens, 
and Brother Jonathans, Christians and 
Turks, Quakers, and those who were 
quakers on one side only of their per- 
sons—on the other side something else, 
as is often the case in real life—Night 
and Morning, Jeremy Diddler, and the 
respectable- Mr. Dombey, Punch, and 
an hundred other characters were jum- 
bled promiscuously together. Nearly 
all who were present wore masks. The 
dresses, the lights, the music, the flow- 
ers, gleeful expressions, and joyous ex- 
clamations, varied occasionally by the 
popping of a champagne cork, rendered 
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the scene brilliant and exciting. Hav- 
ing a keen relish for society, I entered 
at once and with avidity into the plea- 
sures of the evening. I had assumed a 
fancy dress, the part or habit of a friar, 
and I moved, appropriately masked, 
with my cowl and shaven crown, my 
cross and rosary, monk-like through the 
rooms. 

In the latter part of the evening, my 
attention was attracted to two cavaliers 
in dress, of the period of Charles the 
Second. They were of about the same 
height. Both were masked, and both 
had the long black curls, the plumed 
caps, the short cloaks, the slashed 
sleeves, and dangling swords, charac- 
teristic of the times of the merry mon- 
arch. One of them was evidently under 
the influence of champagne or some 
stronger drink. Upon his vest, or 
doublet, as it would have been called 
had he been a veritable cavalier, there 
was a bouquet, the general arrangement 
of whose flowers struck me as familiar. 
It was, too, the only one, so far as I 
could observe, worn by any male person 
in the rooms. I had noticed the recent 
appearance in the village of a boon com- 
panion of Mortimer Carlisle, and that 
the two, walking together, seemed to be 
of about the same size. Mortimer’s 
height was, of course, well known to 
me. The same height, the same corre- 
spondence between the two in height, 
the same tendency as of old, on the part 
of one of them, to inebriation, and, as to 
him, nearly the same bouquet! Were 
they not, then, Mortimer and his friend, 
the new-comer? I could not doubt that 
they were. The white camellia, which 
usually constituted a part of Mortimer’s 
bouquets, had, upon this occasion, given 
place to a deep red flower, not differing 
very materially, in other respects, from 
the former, the change having doubtless 
been made for the purpose of more ef- 
fectual disguise. To me, entertaining, 
as I did, a profound distrust, to use the 
mildest language possible, of Mortimer, 
it seemed, for a few moments, as if the 
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once pure and spotless camellia had 
been drenched in blood. 

Sure of my own most perfect dis- 
guise, I sauntered slowly toward the 
cavaliers. Half hiccupping, and rolling 
from side to side like a ship at sea, Mor- 
timer addressed to me, as I came up to 
them, the question : 

‘Good father! who was the last fair 
penitent at your confessional ?’ 

*My son,’ I replied, ‘ turn thine own 
thoughts inwardly, and see whether 
thou hast not thyself occasion for peni- 
tence.’ 

‘Miserable monk! do you intend, 
then, to read me a lecture ?’ 

‘Far, very far from it,’ I answered, 
‘thine own conscience will read thee a 
lecture such as no mortal could give.’ 

‘Friar, return to your cell, count your 
beads, say your prayers, and leave the 
world to us choice spirits.’ 

‘My son, I fear that with thee the 
choicest spirits are those of which thou 
hast just partaken.’ 

‘Oh! ho, my jolly friar, oh! ho! You 
can crack a joke, then, can you? Dost 
like pale brandy? That’s the stuff I 
drink now.’ 

‘It is very bad stuff for thee, and for 
all who drink it,’ said I, adding: ‘But I 
can well conceive that thou mayst pre- 
fer pale brandy to red.’ 

‘Why should I, my jolly friar, why ?’ 
asked Mortimer. 

My mind had reverted to the seeming 
camellia, blood-dyed as I had fancied it 
to be, and was full of the associations 
connected therewith. I approached 
Mortimer, and in a low, sepulchral tone 
of voice, designed for his ear only, re- 
plied to him slowly and deliberately, 
but with much emphasis, as follows: 

‘ Because red is the color of blood!’ 

When I uttered these words, I was 
not, of course, aware of the degree of 
effect they would have upon Mortimer, 
or whether, indeed, they would have 
any; yet scarcely had they been spoken, 
when he became greatly agitated. A 
hand which had been playing with one 
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of the tassels of his cloak fell listlessly 
down, his chest heaved, and he trem- 
bled so much that I thought I could 
even hear the rattling of his sword in 
its scabbard. In another moment he 
grasped his sword convulsively, press- 
ing it at the same time closely against 
his side, as if he had been seized by 
some sudden and painful affection. The 
attention of his companion was at length 
attracted to these evidences of mental or 
physical disturbance, and he exclaimed, 

‘Why, Mort, are you unwell? What's 
the matter with you ?’ 

‘Oh! nothing, nothing,’ returned Mor- 
timer, ‘a little too much brandy, per- 
haps. It will soon pass over.’ 

Alas! crime, or the thought of crime, 
as to him who is guilty of it, never 
passes over. Petty misdemeanors may 
doubtless be forgotten, or if remember- 
ed awaken only a feeling of shame; but 
the thought of crime—serious, palpable 
crime—ever demands place for itself 
from the criminal. Preying upon him 
without ceasing, and hidden from view, 
it is like that fire of the ancients which 
burned under water, and burned to de- 
stroy. If there be indeed a skeleton in 
every household, what spectacles, what 
ghostly flittings about must there not 
be in the house and mind of him, who 
has committed the greatest of crimes! 

The evening wore on. It was long 
after midnight, when I entered the hat- 
room prior to taking my departure. I 
had deposited my own outer garments 
in a closet. I was in the closet, and 
just stepping out into the room, when 
the two cavaliers came reeling into it. 
I stepped back without having been 
perceived. Mortimer approached one of 
the windows, and throwing open the 
sashes, looked out, as it seemed, some- 
what scrutinizingly. Then drawing in 
his head, he observed to his companion 
in a low tone of voice, a tone little 
above a whisper: 

‘It’s dark enough now. To-night or 
never.’ : 

‘That’s so. I’m with you my boy,’ 
said his friend, in the same low tone, 
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and with a prolongation of the word 
‘boy,’ which could only have been occa- 
sioned by the quantity of wine or 
brandy he had been drinking. This 
friend was plainly the confederate of a 
previous occasion. Mortimer and he 
soon left the room and the house. 

Under ordinary circumstances I might 
not, probably should not, have caught 
the words just uttered by Mortimer and 
his companion; but I was so acutely, so 
sensitively alive to all that was then 
passing, that each of them fell upon my 
ear as clearly and distinctly as the 
stroke of a bell. They alarmed me, I 
scarcely knew why. Was it possible 
that a second attempt to obtain the pa- 
pers, giving evidence of Mr. Somers’s 
claim, was meditated? Mortimer could 
not, I was at first disposed to think, be 
so foolhardy. As regarded the safety of 
the documents I had no apprehensions, 
for the fact that they were in my office 
was known only to those who were in- 
terested in keeping’it to themselves. 
But that fact was unknown to Mortimer, 
and it was, after all, at least barely pos- 
sible that he might make a second, and 
perhaps forcible entry into the cottage. 
The voice of reason is but faintly heard 
by either the desperate or the inebriate. 
Mortimer was in both of these positions, 
My fears in relation to Mary and Jasper, 
rather than my judgment, led me to the 
conclusion that such second entry might 
be made or attempted. Hurriedly en- 
veloping myself, therefore, in a cloak 
which I had brought with me, I ran 
lightly, but at my utmost speed, to the 
cottage. Mary and Jasper had long be- 
fore retired, and no light was visible. 
I awoke them with as little noise as 
possible, and in a few minutes obtained 
admission into the house. Almost im- 
mediately . extinguishing the candle 
which had been lit, I gratified the curi- 
osity of my wondering friends by in- 
forming them why I had come, at such 
an hour, to their residence. 

Thinking that Mortimer and his com- 
panion might soon be, if they were not 
already, lurking around, I had desired 
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that there should be no indications of 
any addition to the number of inmates 
of the cottage, or that they had been at 
all aroused from their slumbers. We 
were, however, as may well be suppos- 
ed, both wakeful and watchful. I did 
not myself retire, but proceeded to the 
same chamber, up-stairs, to which I had 
before been conducted, and seeking the 
couch upon which I had previously re- 
clined, again seated myself upon it. 
What I had regarded as being but 
just within the range of possibility, ac- 
tually occurred. Jasper soon put his 
head into the chamber to inform me 
that he heard approaching footsteps. 
We listened with keen attention. It 
was plain enough that one or more per- 
sons were prowling, though with uncer- 
tain steps, around the house. A ladder 
was by and by raised to the very win- 
dow through which the cottage had 
once already been entered. I had pre- 
viously determined on my plan of oper- 
ations, and had brought up with me to 
the chamber a heavy steel poker, which, 
as I now grasped it, glimmering slightly 
in my hand, seemed to me to be suffi- 
ciently potent to cut its bright way 
through a host of opposing burglars or 
foes. I therefore, in profound. silence, 
suffered the person now at the top of 
the ladder, and darkening the window 
with his form, to open the sashes, and 
step—which he did rather heavily, I 
thought, for a burglar of any experi- 
ence—into the room. I even allowed 
him to go to the writing bureau, and 
commence fumbling about it. But then, 
grasping my poker more vigorously than 
I had yet done, I preserved silence no 
longer, but moved quickly, and with an 
angry exclamation, in the direction of 
the unceremonious visitor. Agile as I 
was, he managed to elude me, and 
sprang to the ladder, which, from the 
comparative ease of his descent, must 
have been steadied from below. As he 
went down it, I struck at him fiercely 
with the poker, but the blow fell upon 
the ladder, and that portion of his coat 
which, by reason of his hasty descent, 
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was flying behind him, shattering, as it 
fell, the ladder, and severing a portion of 
the coat from the body of it, the severed 
part being left partially wound around 
the poker. The descent, however, was 
accomplished. The house-breaker, who- 
ever it was—and I could not well doubt 
it was Mortimer—had plainly escaped 
me. He had vanished with his com- 
panion in iniquity, if he had one, as I 
supposed was the case. 

At first I thought that I had gained 
but a barren victory, as I could hardly 
make a very great flourish of trumpets 
over a trophy so insignificant as a coat- 
tail; but on procuring a light and mak- 
ing an examination of that trophy, I 
found in a pocket, which remained en- 
tire, a small diary having a receptacle 
for cards or papers. A number of both 
were contained init. I took them out 
and turned them over somewhat list- 
lessly, until my eye fell upon a printed 
card running in part as follows: 

* ANTOINE DUPRE, 
Cutler from Paris, 
No. : 

The card gave, with due particularity, 
the locality of Monsieur Dupré’s store 
or shop, the street being one of the great 
thoroughfares of the metropolis, and it 
also announced that knives, razors, etc., 
were for sale in it, and that all kinds of 
cutlery were ground, repaired, and pol- 
ished there at short notice and in the 
best style. Before I had read half of 
the card, I was fully prepared to answer 
in the affirmative—applying it to my- 
self—Macbeth’s famous question, ‘Is 
this a dagger which I see before me?’ 
In mental vision I saw not only one 
dagger but several, almost, indeed, a 
whole shopful, and the polite Monsieur 
Dupré, whose establishment I had more 
than once noticed as I passed by, bow- 
ing and smiling behind the glass show- 
cases upon his counter, while he was 
selling one of his daggers to Mortimer, 
and handing him, in accordance with a 
not unusual custom or practice among 
shop-keepers, one of his cards. Mor- 
timer, it was to be presumed, had care- 
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lessly placed this card with his others, 
before leaving the shop. 

Revolving in my mind, as I did at in- 
tervals for several days after their occur- 
rence, the circumstance last mentioned, 
and those of the masquerade, I began to 
breathe more freely. I felt more hope- 
ful as to the cause of my client. But 
there were great difficulties to be en- 
countered ; much was yet to be done. 
However convincing these circumstances 
might be to myself, it was by no means 
certain that they would make the same 
impression on others. As to the scene 
in which I was an actor, at the masque- 
rade, it could not well be introduced, I 
reflected, into a court of justice, and 
even if it were, it might be looked upon 
rather as a fanciful fiction, adapted to 
the stage, than a vitality or reality which 
should affect the life of a human being. 
In regard to the dagger, its sheath only 
had as yet been found. Still I was, as 
I have said—we all were more hopeful. 

It can hardly be necessary, I pre- 
sume, to observe that the word we, as I 
have just used it, has reference to the 
small but interesting family, with which 
I had become professionally connected, 
and myself. In my visits both to the 
father in his prison, and the children at 
the cottage—and both had become more 
frequent—most of the incidents I have 
narrated had been over and over again 
topics of conversation between us. 
Hope and fear were alternately in the 
ascendant. I could not but sympa- 
thize deeply with these three persons. 
From this fact, and my professional re- 
lation to them, they were, though separ- 
ated, through me united. I was as a 
link between them, holding them, though 
apart, together. 

I had deemed it of great importance 
to go as soon as possible to the estab- 
lishment of Monsieur Dupré, trusting, 
or at least hoping that the sheath, to 
which reference has been made, would 
at once be recognized by him, and that 
he could describe the purchaser. But 
the coroner, in whose possession it had 
been from the time of the inquest, could 
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not immediately accompany me. A de- 
lay of ten or twelve days thus occurred. 
Before the close of that period the dag- 
ger itself, with which the murder had 
been perpetrated, was, most fortunately, 
brought to light. It was found not far 
from the spot on which the sheath was 
lying, at the time it was discovered, and 
must at that time have been concealed 
by the grass. Though it had rusted, 
vestiges of blood were plainly discern- 
ible upon it. 

The coroner and myself at length 
went to the metropolis, and to the shop 
of Monsieur Dupré. To our very great 
disappointment, my own especially, 
Monsieur Dupré himself was not there, 
and we ascertained, what was worse, 
that he might not be there for at least a 
month. He had gone to France on 
business, about a week before. We, 
however, produced the dagger and 
sheath, and had some conversation 
with the young man in the shop in re- 
gard to them. But this attendant, we 
found, had been only a short time with 
Monsieur Dupré. He really did not 
know, he said, whether the dagger had 
ever been in their store or not. It was 
certain that they had then nothing at 
all like it, and he added that it might, 
perhaps, have been bought at some 
other place. It might have been, indu- 
bitably! That I had scarcely thought 
of before. Serious obstacles seemed 
now to have suddenly arisen in our 
pathway to the truth. Supposing, the 
dagger to have been purchased at the 
shop of Monsieur Dupré, he might, 
nevertheless, not recollect that.he had 
sold it, and, if he did, might be unable 
to identify Mortimer as the person to 
whom it had been sold. After all, it 
might have been bought at some other 
establishment. Yet on the other hand, 
I felt constrained to think that Morti- 
mer had really been in the store of 
Monsieur Dupré, and had there pur- 
chased the dagger, and that, as it had 
probably been recently obtained, he 
could be identified as its purchaser. 
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ly weapons kept at that store, seemed 
to preclude me from supposing that 
Mortimer, after looking over it, as I be- 
lieved he must have done, had pur- 
chased elsewhere. 


CHAPTER FOURTH. 


We were now entering upon that 
most delightful season of the year, our 
Indian summer. The weather was warm, 
the atmosphere soft and hazy. The but- 
ternut trees, the maples and elms, which 
grew in profusion in and around the 
village, had dropped their green mantles, 
and assumed those of a more sober but 
hardly less pleasing character. Such 
was the variety of tints presented by 
them, from bright red to staid brown, 
that it required no very extreme stretcu 
of fancy to suppose that the great Artist 
of the universe, tired of his accustomed 
mixtures of colors and labors of adorn- 
ment, had thrown those colors, without 
preparation and at random, on the ob- 
jects upon which he had been exerting 
his skill. The season was that of the 
fall of the leaf. For some who were 
then in the village how much more seri- 
ous a fall might there not be at hand! 

The day of the trial of Mr. Somers 
had arrived. The bell upon the court- 
house announced in loud tones that the 
court was about to open. As it pealed 
through the village it impressed even 
me, confident as I was of the innocence 
of my client, most painfully. It must 
have sounded like a death knell to 
Mary and Jasper. Mr. Somers himself, 
though not unmindful of the dangerous 
position in which he stood, was calm al- 
most to coolness. An unusually robust 
mind and strong will held his really 
tender and delicate feclings in strict 
subjection. His stern though calm 
appearance and deportment, upon this 
harassing occasion, were manifestly 
those of a man who desired neither 
more nor less than exact justice. I 
must confess that upon me, as his ad- 
vocate, these traits and manifestations 
of character were not without their 
effect. My nerves did not, it is true, 
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in the least require bracing, but it was 
highly desirable that no ill-timed or un- 
due sympathy on my part for the ac- 
cused should weaken, to the slightest 
extent, my effort in his behalf. Our 
preparations for trial had been made 
with perfect coolness and deliberation. 
As:I had anticipated, a host of law- 
yers, retained, undoubtedly, with the 
exception of the district-attorney, by 
Mortimer, appeared against the prisoner, 
Fitzray at their head. Though the 
district-attorney was a good prosecuting 
officer, Fitzray from the start assumed 
the leadership. It was clear that a 
close, sharp, and possibly doubtful 
struggle was in store for us. No pains 
would be spared, I knew, to convict the 
accused. Mortimer must have felt that 
this was, in a double aspect, almost a 
necessity. His habits had -become so 
openly licentious and scandalous, he 
had shown so little respect for the 
memory of his uncle, and certain ru- 
mors in regard to his deportment to- 
wards that relative, for a short time pre- 
vious to the murder were so rife, that 
some of the inhabitants of the county, 
though the number was yet small, were 
strongly inclined to think him, if not 
the actual murderer, at least.accessory 
to the dreadful deed. His course of 
life, too, rendered requisite the com- 
mand by him of large sums of money, 
of which he might be deprived should 
Mr. Somers be at liberty to prosecute 
the claim which has been mentioned. 
Every possible exertion, therefore, had 
been made by Mortimer and his friends 
to poison the minds of the people in re- 
lation to the accused, and I was sorry 
to find that they had exerted them- 
Selves but too successfully. The gen- 
eral impression was against the pris- 
oner. There was, however, at all events, 
one ray of comfort. The judge of the 
tribunal, before which we now were, 
was, although rather cold in his feelings 
—perhaps for that very reason—strictly 
and remarkably impartial. I knew that 
he would hold the scales of justice with 
an even hand, and that it would be ad- 
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ministered by him without respect to 
persons. 

The court-room was crowded. There 
was a large influx of the people of the 
county, attracted by a trial of a kind oc- 
curing in it only at very long intervals. 
Mary and Jasper were both present, 
tearful, but on the whole more self- 
possessed than I had thought they 
would be. Hargrave was seated not 
very far from me; but was there, with 
some other members of the bar, only as 
a-spectator. When Mortimer came in I 
noticed that he wore, the weather being, 
as I have said, warm, a light woolen 
coat or sack—light both as to cloth and 
color—being the same worn by him dur- 
ing most of the past season. 

The usual preliminaries having been 
«observed, Mr. Somers having plead not 
guilty to the indictment, and the jury 
having been called and sworn, testimony 
was given in regard to the finding of the 
tbody of Johnson Carlisle, the circum- 
‘stances connected therewith, the nature 
of the stab or wound, and the instru- 
ment with which it had heen inflicted. 
I cross-examined only so far as to make 
it entirely clear that the death of the de- 
ceased must have been caused by a dag- 
ger, and by that which had been found, 
and which was now exhibited in eourt, 
though the former proposition was ad- 
mitted by the indictment itself, and by 
the whole theory of the prosecution. 

Mortimer was then placed upon the 
stand. He. testified, on his direct ex- 
amination, that, upon a certain day, it 
being that on which, it was supposed, 
his uncle was killed, and at two differ- 
ent periods upon that day, he saw the 
prisoner at the’bar walking in an excited 
and agitated manner, forward and back- 
ward, upon the road on which was the 
residence of the deceased; that upon 
those occasions he stopped once or twice, 
and leaned upon the picket-fence in front 
of the house, Woking angrily toward the 
latter; that the prisoner was constantly 
watching the movements of his uncle, 
and apparently dogging his footsteps ; 
and that, during an interview which the 
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prisoner had had with his uncle, at his 
residence, a day or two previous to the 
disappearance of the latter, he overheard 
the prisoner talking loudly and passion- 
ately to the deceased, and heard him say, 
as he left the house: ‘The wretch! he 
shall not live a day longer.’ 

I have given only the substance of 
Mortimer’s testimony upon his examina- 
tion by the counsel for the people. There 
was an evident effort, on his part, to give 
it a high coloring, and he repeatedly at- 
tempted to throw in, as makeweights, 
circumstances and remarks not at all 
properly connected with the charge 
against the prisoner. These, as may 
be supposed, were promptly objected to 
by me, and, for the most part, after ar- 
gument in regard to them, ruled out by 
the court. In the course of our discus- 
sions upon the points thus presented for 
the consideration of the court, Fitzray 
twice alluded to me, pointedly and sneer- 
ingly, as the young gentleman who ap- 
peared on behalf of the prisoner. Such 
attempts to break the force of observa- 
tions made by professional opponents 
are not, with a certain class of lawyers, 
uncommon, it being, doubtless, much 
easier to deride than to reason; but I 
was then, and have ever been, the very 
last person to be discomfited by a sneer. 
I retorted with spirit and effect, and 
quite put an end to any further annoy- 
ance from that quarter. Fitzray’s nat- 
ural superciliousness was apparent even 
in the manner in which he handled his 
eye-glass—one with a golden frame, and 
secured by its own elasticity to his nose. 
He evidently thought that he had but 
to raise it up to put down whatever he 
might deem to be presumption. 

It will have been seen that Mortimer’s 
testimony upon this occasion differed, in 
some important particulars, from his evi- 
dence before the coroner. He had ex- 
aggerated the latter considerably, and 
made one or two positive additions to it. 
I rose to cross-examine him, under the 
distinct impression, not to say convic- 
tion, that he had now been guilty of three 
crimes—murder, burglary, and perjury. 
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I proceed to give a portion of my cross- 
examination, the responses elicited by it, 
and its incidents, literally as they oc- 
curred, with the substance of the rest of 
that examination : 

‘Where were you on the day upon 
which, it is supposed, your uncle was 
murdered ?’ 

‘Around the house, I think; nearly 
all of it.’ 

‘Did you not go frequently to the 
hotel on that day?’ 

‘I was there on that day, I believe.’ 

“My question is, were you not there 
frequently on that day?’ 

‘I might have been.’ 

‘Were you in the bar-room ?’ 

‘IT think I was.’ 

‘Did you call for any thing at the 
bar ?’ 

‘I probably did.’ 

‘What did you call for?’ 

‘I do not recollect.’ 

‘Was it of an intoxicating nature ?’ 

* Most likely.’ 

‘Can you not say whether it was wine 
or brandy ?’ 

‘Icannot. Some of it might have been 
brandy.’ 

‘Well, how many glasses, then, of 
liquor of an intoxicating nature did you 
drink at the bar of the hotel, on the day 
of which I have spoken ?’ 

‘I cannot say—perhaps two or three.’ 

‘Did you not drink half-a-dozen ?’ 

‘I might have done so.’ 

‘ Did you not, on the day of the mur- 
der of your uncle, drink at least ten or 
twelve glasses of brandy ?’ 


‘I cannot recollect. I drank a good 
many.’ 

‘Do you drink a good many every 
day ?’ 

‘I do not.’ 


‘Why did you drink an unusual num- 
ber upon the day of the murder ?’ 

Mortimer was visibly disconcerted by 
this question. He moved uneasily upon 
his chair, the blood rushéd into his coun- 
tenance, and he compressed his lips ob- 
viously to keep down or subdue his 
emotion: I felt that I was playing the 
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part of an inquisitor; but was it not on 
the side of truth and justice ? 

The counsel for the prosecution now 
evidently thought it high time to inter- 
pose, and they made a determined effort 
to prevent any further examination in 
the direction in which I had proceeded, 
urging, as usual, when a cross-examina- 
tion begins to be at all telling, that I had 
gone far enough upon the point in rela- 
tion to which I was examining, that the 
evidence was unimportant, and that I 
had already, quite unnecessarily, taken 
up the time of the court and the jury; 
looking, of course, sympathizingly, while 
referring to them, at those who composed 
the latter, as if they were about to fall 
victims to my enormous consumption of 
time. 

The judge, however, after I had brief- 
ly rejoined, said, in a decisive manner, 
that the examination must proceed with- 
out interruption, and I put my last ques- 
tion substantially as before : 

‘Why did you drink an unusual quan- 
tity of brandy on the day of the mur- 
der?’ 

‘ Because I did not feel very well.’ 

‘What was the nature of the indispo- 
sition which required such a medicine ?’ 

‘A bad headache.’ 

‘Had any thing in particular occurred 
to make your head ache ?’ 

Mortimer answered: ‘ No.’ 

His whole appearance said, unmistak- 
ably, ‘yes.’ It was plain that something 
had occurred which he had not been, 
and never would be, permitted to forget. 
He was alternately pale and red, and 
perspiration gathered thickly upon his 
forehead, There were some slight symp- 
toms also of alarm. Mortimer’s discom- 
posure was too palpable to escape the 
observation of the jurors. I saw this 
clearly, and, it will readily be appre- 
hended, with delight, as I ran my eye 
hastily over them. 

But Mortimer’s friends and connec- 
tions, of whom there were many in the 
court-room, seemed determined to inter- 
rupt, or at least retard, me in my cross- 
examination, if for no other purpose than 
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to give him a breathing-spell. The crowd, 
doubtless impelled by them, surged for- 
ward and backward, creating consider- 
able disturbance. A bench, too, upon 
which a number of persons were stand- 
ing, broke down with great noise, caus- 
ing those who were on it to fall upon 
the floor. I could scarcely refrain from 
thinking, at the time, that this was done 
designedly. I felt sure, at all events, 
that it was attended by unnecessary 
noise. The breaking, however, of every 
seat in the room would not have swerved 
me in the slightest degree from my pur- 
pose. I had a duty to perform, and I 
went calmly but determinedly about it. 

I had reason to think that Mortimer 
himself had occasioned it to be supposed, 
as I have stated it was at the time of the 
murder, that his unclawas then absent 
from the village, by putting into circu- 
lation, immediately before or after that 
event, a report that business had called 
him to a neighboring city; and quiet 
having been restored, I interrogated Mor- 
timer in reference to that report. My 
examination of him upon this point ren- 
dered it quite certain that he had him- 
self originated the story. 

Mortimer gave few direct.answers to 
any of my questions. It was clear that 
he saw the position in which he stood, 
and he evaded them whenever evasion 
was possible. I, however, established, 
by a continued examination of him, the 
facts that Captain Carlisle had, by his 
will, devised all his property to him, and 
had so informed him long before the 
murder occurred, and that he had gone, 
immediately after the murder, into the 
possession and enjoyment of that pro- 
perty; that the Captain and the accused 
had once been unusually intimate friends ; 
that a business connection, amounting 
almost to a partnership, had long ex- 
isted between them; that Mr. Somers 
had repeatedly demanded from the Cap- 
tain the payment of a large claim which 
he said he had against him, and had, 
upon those occasions, exhibited papers 
of an old and tattered appearance; that 
however angry or excited the former 
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might have seemed, or however passion- 
ate he might have been in his inter- 
course with the latter, it all had refer-. 
ence to the claim, the payment of which 
he had so demanded; that if the accused 
had watched the movements and dogged 
the footsteps, as stated by Mortimer, of 
him who was now gone, he had obvious- 
ly done so to obtain, or endeavor to ob- 
tain, the money long wrongfully with- 
held by him; and that there were ma- 
terial discrepancies between Mortimer’s 
testimony then taken and that given by 
him before the coroner. What was of 
more consequence, under my rather 
sharp and vigorous questioning of Mor- 
timer, the threat imputed by him to the 
accused, in regard to his uncle, namely, 
‘The wretch! he shall not live,a day 
longer,’ dwindled down into a mere, and 
not, under the circumstances, unnatural 
expression of surprise or wonder, on the 
part of Mr. Somers, that such a wretch 
as the Captain should be allowed to live; 
for Mortimer admitted that that ‘ might 
have been,’ the expression employed by 
the prisoner. Large, indeed, is the num- 
ber of ‘might haves’ and ‘might have 
beens’ made use of, in the course of 
trials, by witnesses who venture, and 
yet are a little afraid to do so, upon the 
broad ocean of untruth. 

I terminated my cross-examination of 
Mortimer by handing him the dagger, 
and asking him if he knew to whom it 
belonged. He did not, he replied. Had 
he ever seen it before that day ?— the 
day of the trial. He never had. 

The next witness who took the stand, 
on the part of the prosecution, was the 
gardener of the deceased. He swore 
that, one or two days before the discov- 
ery of the body of Captain Carlisle, a 
piece of an account-current, which, upon 
its production, I admitted to be in the 
handwriting of the prisoner, was found 
by him near the clump of bushes from 
which the body was taken. This wit- 
ness was a Scotchman, and a Presby- 
terian—a man justly regarded as being 
unusually moral and conscientious. My 
impressions in regard to him were most 
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favorable. When I came, therefore, to 
cross-examine him, after putting to him 
a few questions, designed rather to test 
the correctness of those impressions than 
for any other purpose, I took the not 
very usual course, certainly, for a cross- 
examination, of asking him whether he 
knew of any other material fact or thing 
in relation to the matter then under in- 
vestigation, reminding him at the same 
time that he had been solemnly sworn, 
not merely to tell the truth but the 
whole truth. He did not answer the 
question immediately. I pressed it, 
when he replied that he thought he 
did, and proceeded to state that, having 
recently had occasion to use a rake, 
placed by him, at least two weeks pre- 
vious to the murder, in an outhouse, 
which was always kept locked, he had 
found sticking to the teeth of it a piece 
of an account-current, corresponding in 
appearance with that which was already 
in evidence, This was indeed material. 
The piece of paper was produced. There 
were two or three holes in it made by 
the teeth of the rake, and, though it was 
somewhat torn, it had been clearly a 
part of the same paper or account to 
which the piece first found had belonged. 
The only reasonable hypothesis was that, 
some two weeks, at all events, before the 
murder could have taken place, and not, 
as had been surmised, at or about the 
time of its commission, the paper had 
been presented by the prisoner to the 
deceased, and had been by him at once 
torn up and scattered to the winds. 
Such was in truth the case. I succeed- 
ed in extracting from this witness the 
additional facts that Captain Carlisle had, 
for some days previous to the murder, 
refused to give Mortimer any more 
money, and that violent dissensions had 
ensued between them. The prosecution 
attempted what amounted almost to a 
cross-examination of their own witness, 
but failed to shake his testimony in the 
least. 

It was then proved that the prisoner, 
on being arrested and apprised of the 
object of the arrest, became very much 
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agitated, and, as the witness thought, 
shuddered. 

This closed the testimony on the part 
of the people. That stage-of the prose- 
cution was at length reached. All that 
could be proved against the prisoner had 
been. 

Without any formal opening of the de- 
fence, I at once called a witness on be- 
half of the accused. As the words ‘ An- 
toine Dupré!’ fell from my lips, and rang 
through the court-room, I watched their 
effect upon Mortimer, and saw that he 
was startled. He half ‘rose from his 
seat, looked around, and sunk back, 
with a face of ashy paleness. Monsieur 
Dupré came forward, and having been 
sworn, I asked him what was his busi- 
ness. He stated that he was a cutler, 
and mentioned his location. I then put 
the dagger and its sheath in his hands, 
the silence of a desert prevailing, so in- 
tense was the desire on the part of every 
one in the court-room, from the judge to 
the door-keeper, to catch every syllable 
that might now be uttered. I requested 
Monsieur Dupré to state whether he had 
ever before seen the instrument I had 
placed in his hands. He drew the dag- 
ger from the sheath, and, after a careful 
scrutiny of both, declared that he had 
seen it before. Where? In his own 
shop. He had himself sold it about 
three or four months before that time. 
To whom? To a young man. Could 
he identify the purchaser? He thought 
he could. I then asked him to look 
around the room and see whether the 
person who bought it was present. As 
Monsieur Dupré moved his head slowly 
from one side to the other of the multi- 
tude before him, looking in all diréctions, 
the silence became so profound as to be 
almost oppressive. To one, at least in. 
the room, it was probably awful. The 
witness and the executioner appeared to 
have changed places, and the latter to 
be intent alone upon the seizure of his 
victim. Mortimer sat within the bar, 
and in such a position that his person 
was quite visible; but he had gradually, 
almost imperceptibly, changed his post- 
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ure, so that his profile only, and not his 
full face, was seen by Monsieur Dupré. 
The latter had looked inquiringly at 
probably every one in the room, and 
seemed at last about to give up his 
scrutiny as fruitless, when his eyes sud- 
denly fastened themselves upon Morti- 
mer. Stepping down quickly from the 
stand, from which he had hitherto con- 
ducted his observations, and placing him- 
self directly in front of that individual, 
he deliberately tapped a silver snuff-box, 
to which his fingers were constantly re- 
sorting, opened it, looked at Mortimer, 
took out a pinch of his favorite article, 
and applied it to each nostril, closed the 
lid of the box with a snap, looked again 
at Mortimer, and said, finally : 

‘This is the young man who bought 
the dagger.’ 

Had the words thus spoken been dag- 
gers, they could have been no more 
piercing than they were to the person 
to whom they related. He fell back in 
his seat pierced, indeed, by something 
very much sharper than any physical 
instrument, while a thrill of horror ran 
through nearly every one in the room. 
The larger proportion of those present 
were evidently quite unprepared for 
such a denouement. Of Mortimer’s 
guilt there could not well be a doubt; 
yet his counsel, or those whom I may 
speak of as such, cross-examined Mon- 
sieur Dupré at considerable length. 
Every question put to him, however, 
seemed to rivet still more closely, as ap- 
plied to Mortimer, the chain of crimi- 
nality. The cross-examination itself 
made it all too clear that the witness 
had sold the dagger to Mortimer. It 
not unfrequently happens that a cross- 
examination is more beneficial to the 
opposite party or side than to that in 
behalf of which it is made. 

The elements themselves are not so 
changeful as human feelings. These 
are whirled about by circumstances as 
leaves by the wind. Down to this pe- 
riod of the trial comparatively little 
sympathy had been manifested for the 
prisoner. The tide of popular feeling, 
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so far as indicated by those present in 
the court-room, seemed, at length, to be 
setting as strongly in his favor as before 
against him. Between Mary and my- 
self there had been no communication, 
either by word or look, since the trial 
began, so completely had I been absorb- 
ed in the discharge of my duty, and we 
now only interchanged glances, but hers 
was full of tenderness, mine, probably, 
of confidence both in our cause and 
myself. 

The cross-examination of Monsieur 
Dupré having been concluded, I called 
to the stand a number of witnesses of 
great respectability, residing at a con- 
siderable distance from Stoneville, and 
whose attendance I had procured not 
without difficulty. They testified that 
they had known both the prisoner and 
Captain Carlisle from boyhood, and that 
the former had always been held in 
high estimation by reason of his kind- 
ness of heart, spotlessness of character, 
and many other virtues. It also ap- 
peared from their testimony that Mr. 
Somers and the deceased had, for a 
large portion of their lives, been bosom 
and inseparable friends. 

Our testimony was now all in, and 
the prosecution offering no rebutting or 
explanatory evidence, I began forthwith 
to address the jury, or, to use a more 
professional expression, ‘sum up.’ 

I remarked to the jurors, on com- 
mencing, that I addressed them only 
from a sense of duty to my client, the 
prisoner at the bar, as the evidence, I 
presumed, could have left no doubt 
upon their minds of his innocence. 
After some observations in reference to 
the position of the accused as regarded 
the deceased, and the object of the for- 
mer in becoming a resident of Stone- 
ville, I stated to the jury that I should, 
as nearly as possible, in what I was 
about to say, confine myself to two 
points or propositions. I should, first, 
show them from the evidence, without 
referring to any one as the person who 
committed the murder, that the accused 
himself could not be justly suspected 
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of having been its perpretrator. I 
shou'd then show them who did in fact 
commit it. 

I detailed at some length the evidence 
bearing upon my first proposition, mak- 
ing, as I went along, appropriate com- 
ments. I remarked among other things 
that, independently of any testimony, it 
was highly improbable that the accused 
should have contemplated the murder 
of the person whose life he stood charg- 
ed with taking, since that person was 
his debtor to a large amount, and his 
claim against him, as he doubtless would 
have thought, might by the murder be 
complicated, and its collection rendered 
more difficult than it otherwise would 
be; that debtors sometimes murdered 
their creditors, but that the reverse, or 
converse had perhaps never happened ; 
and as to the agitation of the prisoner 
upon the occasion of his arrest, that, 
while this was natural enough, under 
any circumstances, with any one find- 
ing himself suddenly placed in so fearful 
a position as had been the accused, it 
was not at all to be wondered at when it 
was considered that the prisoner, a man 
of great sensibility, though also of great 
strength of character, had been chazged 
not merely with murder, but with the 
murder of an old, a once dearly loved, 
and, for many a year, « bosom friend. 

Under my second head or proposition, 
I contended that Mortimer, knowing, as 
he had, for a long time, that he was the 
only person to be benefited by the death 
of Captain Carlisle, was the only one 
who could have had a motive sufficiently 
strong to lead him to compass his death. 
I observed that Mortimer must have 
been actuated by the same or nearly 
the same motive in seeking to fasten the 
guilt of the murder upon Mr. Somers. 
He had no doubt thought that, should 
he be successful in this, he would per- 
haps remove the last impediment to his 
full enjoyment of the property which 
had been left him. I then enumerated 
in unsparing language, and with denun- 
ciatory remarks, all that had appeared 


directly or indirectly against Mortimer, 
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more particularly the discrepancies be- 
tween his testimony then and that there- 
tofore given; his deportment on the 
stand; his manner of testifying; his 
evasions ; his perjuries ; the dissensions 
between his uncle and himself not long 
before the murder ; the report dissemi- 
nated by him, immediately after that 
event, of his uncle’s absence from the 
village ; his statements that he did not 
know to whom the dagger belonged, and 
that he had never seen it before that 
day, and the evidence of the cutler 
proving the contrary, that he had in 
fact seen it before, that he had bought 
it, and that with it—for such I said, was 
in effect, the testimony—he had mur- 
dered his uncle. I undoubtedly spoke 
with warmth and severity, and could 
readily perceive that Mortimer, to whom 
I occasionally turned and directed my 
attention, was sensibly affected, if not 
overwhelmed, by my observations. 
Though generally, as I have said, cool 
and self-possessed, I was not exactly an 
iceberg; and yet even an iceberg, when 
fairly under way, sometimes moves 
along with swift destruction to any ob- 
ject in its course. The figure, in one 
respect at least, held good in the present 
instance, I was destined, certainly, it 
appeared, to bring destruction upon one 
of the principal actors in the scene. I 
had turned towards Mortimer, and was 
pouring out a torrent of words, if not 
of eloquence, when, seemingly oppressed 
by the weight and volume of the evi- 
dence against him and the fierceness of 
my denunciations, he pulled from one 
of the pockets of the coat or sack, to 
which I have referred as having been 
worn by him during the past season, a 
handkerchief, possibly for the purpose 
of burying his face in it, but probably 
with the intention of wiping from his 
forehead an unusual quantity of per- 
spiration engendered by his excessive 
emotion. As he drew out the handker- 
chief, a glove came with it and fell to 
the floor. Hargrave happened to be 
sitting nearly opposite to and within a 
few feet of Mortimer, and must have 
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been looking towards him at the mo- 
ment, for the glove had but just fallen 
when, as a tiger pounces upon its prey, 
he seized it and held it up for examina- 
tion, turning it around, as he did so, in 
his hand. Mortimer made an unsuc- 
cessful effort to recover it. Hargrave 
holding it high up, after concluding his 
inspection of it, thas addressed the 
judge : 

‘Your Honor, I have in my posses- 
sion the mate to this glove. Its produc- 
tion may be of great consequence to the 
prisoner at the bar.’ 

‘Let it be produced immediately,’ re- 
sponded the judge. 

‘But——’ interposed Fitzray, rising. 

‘ But what, Sir ?’ demanded the judge 
quickly and somewhat sternly. 

Fitzray resumed his chair. Whatever 
might have been the purposed objection, 
the design of making it was abandoned. 
The manner of the judge was such that 
it clearly could have been of no avail. 
Laying the’ glove he had just picked up 
upon the judge’s table, Hargrave left 
the court-room for the purpose of ob- 
taining the one which he had taken 
from the trout-brook. Mortimer made 
a slight movement as if he too would 
go out. The judge probably observed 
it, for, in a very decided tone of voice, 
he directed the sheriff, who was present, 
to permit no one to leave the room until 
the further order of the court. 

Hargrave returned in some ten or fif- 
teen minutes. Upon doing so, he went 
upon the stand, produced the glove 
which had floated down the brook, and 
detailed the facts I have heretofore nar- 
rated in regard to the finding of it. 
These facts, in connection with what 
was now known, rendered it almost cer- 
tain that this glove had been discovered 
by Hargrave within an hour or two, at 
farthest, after the murder had been com- 
mitted. The correspondence between 
the two gloves and their adaptation to 
the hands of Mortimer were so obvious 
as not to admit of the slightest cavil. 
Both were indisputably his, and both 
had been worn by him. Whether the 
red spot appearing upon the one taken 
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from the brook by Hargrave was really 
blood, and, if so, whether it was human 
blood, were points which I considered it 
highly desirable to put beyond question. 
Hargrave and myself had once more 
than doubted its being blood, but we 
could doubt no longer. The spot was 
carefully examined, through a micro- 
scope, by no less than three medical 
gentlemen who were present, and sworn 
as witnesses, two of whom unhesitat- 
ingly pronounced it human blood. The 
third, after a prolonged inspection, came, 
upon the whole, as he said, to the same 
conclusion. 

I made but one further remark to the 
jury. The change of sentiment in fa- 
vor of the accused was so great that I 
considered it quite unnecessary to de- 
tain-its members any longer, and I so 
informed them. On the part of the 
prosecution, the district-attorney frank- 
ly declared that the jufy could not con- 
vict the prisoner. The judge made a 
few observations to the same effect, and 
the jurors at once, and without leaving 
their seats, rendered a verdict of ‘ not 
guilty.” The judge thereupon stated 
that he felt it to be his duty—it was, 
certainly, he said, a painful one—to or- 
der Mortimer Carlisle to stand committed 
to the jail of the county, and he was, ac- 
cordingly, removed to it by the sheriff. 

Mr. Somers was, of course, immedi- 
ately discharged. Many pressed around 
him to shake hands and congratulate 
him upon his fortunate escape from a 
great danger; but as soon as possible 
we—that is to say, Mr. Somers, Mary, 
Jasper, and myself— passed into the 
judge’s private chamber, communicating 
with the court-room. Here Mary, who 
had all along sustained herself with 
much fortitude, gave way to her natu- 
rally tender feelings. Between her father 
and herself there had ever existed the 
warmest attachment. With the single 
exclamation, ‘ My daughter!’ he caught 
her to his breast, and she sobbed long 
and wildly upon it. Jasper was hardly 
less affected, but controlled himself in a 
greater degree. I could not myself be 
unaffected. They all thanked me for 
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my exertions in the case, perhaps too 
warmly. Though I had taken the deep- 
est interest in the welfare of this family, 
now so happily reiinited, the gratitude 
expressed by those composing it for my 
services was so profound, that I could 
scarcely help thinking it beyond my 
deserts. 

We were hailed with cheers by the 
crowd upon the outside of the court- 
house, as we emerged from it, and en- 
tered a carriage in waiting to convey us 
to a home which, but for an overruling 
Providence, might, perhaps, soon have 
been desolate. 

It was rumored about the village, at 
an early hour the next morning, that 
Mortimer had shot himself, and was 
dead or dying. I hastened, with many 
others, to the jail, for the purpose of 
making inquiry as to the correctness of 
the report. It was tootrue. Mortimer 
lay before us dead and weltering in his 
blood. He had shot himself in the head 
with a pistol which he had obtained, 
without doubt, through the friend or 
associate who had been of late almost 
always with him, and who had visited 
him twice during the previous evening. 
Young as he was, and not in appearance 
unprepossessing, I could not, though 
mindful of all of which he had been 
guilty, contemplate the untimely end of 
Mortimer withoutemotion. He had been 
hurried swiftly to death by his uncon- 
trolled—it would be charity indeed to 
say uncontrollable—passions. As I sur- 
veyed the yet warm and almost palpi- 
tating body, still reeking in its gore, the 
wound yet weeping, I thought to my- 
self: Here, truly, is blood for blood! 

At a later period I was about, on be- 
half of Mr. Somers, to prosecute his 
claim against the estate of Captain Car- 
lisle, when the relatives who had suc- 
ceeded to the property came forward and 
discharged the debt, with the accumu- 
ated interest, the latter being of itself a 
considerable amount. The evidence in 
support of the claim was so clear and 
conclusive that they were unwilling to 
run the risk of the payment of costs. 
A comparatively recent acknowledgment 
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of the indebtedness had been made by 
Captain Carlisle, in the brief period of a 
returning sense of justice. This would 
have rendered litigation on their part 
worse than useless. It can hardly be 
necessary to say that the payment of 
the claim restored Mr. Somers and his 
children to affluence. 

Though much of the intercourse be- 
tween Mary and myself had been, from 
the very nature of it, down to the time 
of the acquittal of her father, of but a 
sober, not to say sombre, character, we 
had been brought so often and so inter- 
estingly into contact, I had been so ac- 
tive an agent in relation to that acquit- 
tal, that I could not be to her other than 
a very near friend. I had not in words 
disclosed to her the passion she had 
kindled in my breast, feeling, through- 
out the period to which I have referred, 
that that was not a proper time for such 
an avowal, and that such time might 
long be postponed; but my, regard for 
her must have been manifest in my 
manner, and in nearly every look of 
which she was the object. I am un- 
able to say precisely at what time her 
friendship for me budded into love, but 
certain it is that I became the happy re- 
cipient not merely of the bud, but also 
of the blossom or full flower. From the 
day almost of her father’s deliverance, 
business flowed into my office in an un- 
broken stream, and, as soon as I felt 
firmly established in my profession, we 
were married. 

Jasper has grown to be a fine, noble 
fellow, possessing some of the best ele- 
ments in the composition both of his 
father and sister. That sister has just 
pushed towards me, on the table at 
which we are sitting—I writing—an ar- 
tificial fly, daintily constructed by her 
for my use in the taking of trout. Ishall 
use it at once, as we are now in the 
spring—the springing of leaf, bird, and 
trout, and of all of earth’s beautiful life. 
The lady who is so sitting at my side 
was my first love, and my allegiance 
having never for a moment been trans- 
ferred to another, she must necessarily 
be termed my last.—May, 1864. 





Whispers. 


WHISPERS. 


BY E. A. JENKS. 


OnE sunny summer afternoon, 
When lazy lay the dusty moon 
Upon the rocky main, 
Though buried deep in sagest books, 
No light but gleams from pebbly brooks 
Flashed through my aching brain. 


My hat of straw, with tattered crown, 

From rusty nail looked kindly down, 
And waved its silken band; 

Soft music floated on the air ; 

A breezy finger touched my hair, 
And cooled my fev’rish hand, 


Across the lawn, and by the well 
Where dripping water joyous fell 
Back to its liquid nest; 


O’er meadows shorn, through witching glade, 


I sought the silver poplar’s shade, 
And laid me down to rest. 


A breezy finger touched my eyes— 

They closed upon the azure skies ; 
But whispers from above 

Came trembling from the silver leaves, 

As, when a child its mother grieves, 
She pleads her tender love. 


‘O gentle stream! will you not stay 
Awhile beneath my shade to-day, 

And, roaming, tell me why ? 
For years I’ve pressed your mossy bank, 
And of your bounty freely drank, 

Yet still you rimple by!’ 


The water o’er the polished stones 
Went flashing on—but answering tones 
Came from its shining way: 
‘I cannot stay, O gracious tree ! 
A thousand tongues are calling me, 
And gladly I obey. 
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Sermons by a Non-Reverend. 


‘Since dreary midnight fled before 
The op’ning of yon orient door, 
I’ve wandered far and wide; 
The meadows quaff my brimming cup- 
Wild flowers in troops come springing up, 
And linger at my side. 


‘The swallow tastes my limpid breast ; 
The sparrow builds her leafy nest 
Among my waving plumes ; 
The piney rath his smile bestows 


In tributary rills ; 


the rose 


Breathes forth her rich perfumes. 


‘ All nature woos—Ah ! there’s my joy! 
A barefoot, curly-headed boy 
Awaits me on the sand ; 
A maiden, too, with golden hair, 
With eyes so blue and face so fair— 
I'll kiss—her—tiny ; 


The voice was lost among the trees ; 
The poplar shivered in the breeze ; 


A leaf ca 


toppling down, 


And roused me from my dreamy bed, 
With beads of dew upon my head, 
Like gems in kingly crown. 


SERMONS BY A WON-REVEREND—CUNNING. 


*Wuen the lion’s skin will not suffice, we must 
add a scantling of the fox’s.’—MonTAIGNE, 

We admire the skill that makes puny 
man the strongest of animals ; we al- 
most adore the mind-power that has 
taken the place of brute-force — most 
like that which keeps the wheels of the 
universe in motion. But the cunning 
that prompts a man to imitate the mo- 
tions of the lower animal, that makes 
him crouch like the tiger, ‘ spin tedious 
webs to trap his enemies in,’ like the 
spider, fawn like the whiffet, crawl like 
the serpent, we despise and pity—pity, 
for it is a sign of weakness ; it is an 
admission of a lack of strength and val- 
or openly to meet and oppose his foe. 
‘When the lion’s skin will not suffice, 


we must add a scantling of the fox’s.’ 
In this there is one advantage ; the fox’s 
skin is more likely to remain whole, I 
might add, consequently the scantling 
is apt to be of the lion’s ; as Falstaff 
words it: ‘ Discretion is the better part 
of valor.’ 

The one great curse of our nation is 
cunning ; that which was but a rill movy- 
ing the machinery that turned a Yankee 
nutmeg has become the great motive- 
power of the machinery of government. 
We no longer have statesmen in place 
and power. There are only ‘cunning 
politicians.’ I once read a piece of ad- 
vice to young men: ‘ Wear a hinge in 
your neck, and keep it well oiled.’ If 
an office-seeker, I would say to you, wear 
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hinges in your spinal column, and keep 
them well oiled. Indeed, a back-bone 
will be rather an inconvenience to you 
than otherwise ; for the door to almost 
every office, like that to an Eastern 
Christian church, is so low that a man 
must bend himself double in order to 
enter. Layard gives a satisfactory rea- 
son for the Church’s low portal ; the 
wish to exclude horses and beasts of 
burden which the Mohammedans would 
otherwise stable there. The ability to 
stoop is an almost exclusively manly at- 
tribute. If the low doors of office are 
for the purpose of excluding all that is 
unholy and unclean, they have proved a 
‘failure; nor have they hindered the en- 
trance of many an ass. Alas! 
the upright too often stoops at the door 
—even the straightforward pawn — to 
change the figure — will step aside to 
nab an office. : 

While cunning is a contemptible weak- 
. hess in man, it is too often almost a ne- 
cessity to woman. Most wives, if they 
would gain their ends, are compelled to 
use cunning. Should the poor wife take 
the direct route, would she ever arrive at 
the desired spot? All she can do is oc- 
casionally to gently pull a rein; her 
lord, meanwhile, thinking he is driving 
in an opposite direction. Who is an- 
swerable for these windings and doub- 
lings? Yet, after all, I cannot under- 
stand “how a woman can condescend to 
manage her husband. Let me, my fem- 
inine friend, give you a little advice, the 
opposite of that implied in my text: add 
a scantling of the lion’s skin— only a 
scantling will be necessary —the men 
are easily cowed. 

Cunning does not pay. When one 
forsakes the direct route, he knows not 
how many hedges he may be obliged 
‘to creep through, how many bramble- 
bushes tear himself through, how many 
creeks wade through, how many marsh- 
es he may befoul himself in. Better the 
plain road, though it may be hilly and 
stony and dusty ; though in it he may 
meet many an open foe; and many an- 
other may be lurking in ambush await- 
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ing his approach. He will at least re- 
tain his self-respect. Do you know the 
full meaning of that term? It is the 
‘ well-done’ of the God-vicar within us— 
conscience. ’ 

My friend, make the lion’s skin suffice, 
Better let a rather long ear stick out, 
than ‘add a scantling of the fox’s, for 
the constant endeavor to cover it will 
only intensify your consciousness of it ; 
better show a cloven foot, fom however 
hidden, it will make itself heard, and 
the imagination of others will exagger- 
ate the deformity ; better stretch the 
lion’s skin over the lean ribs of poverty, 
than ‘add a scantling of the fox’s, that 
you may-appear in good condition ; you 
will be less likely to fall a prey to hun- 
gry wolves. 

Pax vobisewm, and, dare I add, paz 
nobiscum # I dare; for me the lion’s 
skin shall suffice, I will not ‘add a 
scantling of the fox’s,’ 


r Regret. 


‘Or all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these: ‘It might have been.’’ 
—WHITTIER, 


* Things without on 

Should be without regard; what’s done is done.’ 

—SHAKSPEARE, 

THERE are SO many sad words ; words 
sad to the whole world; sad national 
words, sad ‘ household words,’ sad words 
that have an individuality, a meaning 
to you, that they may have to no other 
being. They may be once happy or 
trivial words, yet awakening in your heart 
a mournful echo, like shouts of laughter, 
or lightest tones in some rocky cavern ; 
merry words to your soul set to mourn- 
ful music; light touches on a chord that 
‘thrills the deepest notes of woe.’ 
There is hardly a word in our vocabu- 
lary that is not to some soul as the knell 
of a departed joy, or as a marriage-bell 
commemorating her wedding to misery. 
But 


‘ Or all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these: ‘/¢ might have been,’’ 
Tennyson says: ‘A sorrow’s crown 
of sorrow is remembering happier things.’ 
It is not so. There is a satisfaction in 
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once-possessed happiness, in having tast- 
ed a joy; but oh! the yearning for that 
which we once might have clasped, 
but which is now for ever beyond our 
embrace ! the hunger for the fruit of 
which we but snuffed the fragrance, 
while the loaded bough was within our 
reach ! 

‘Hope tells a flattering tale,’ but her 
story is sweetest when memory quotes 
it, ending with, ‘J¢ might have been.’ . . 
How beautiful is the light resting on 
those forfeited joys, never ours, the light 
of hope reflected by memory. 

But why waste time in vain regret ? 
While we are sighing, ‘It might have 
been,’ there is many a thing passing 
us that in after-life will be a coveted 
joy. While we mourn over the dead, 
the living, whose outstretched hand we 
disregard, pass on, soon to be for ever 
beyond the touch of our hand. : 
Why ever glide along a pleasant shore, 
past smiling fields, beautiful gardens, 
delightful homes, standing with face to- 
ward the stern of our boat, sighing, ‘ It 
might have been;’ the possibility of to- 
day ever becoming the vain regret of to- 
morrow. Let us exchange ‘It might 
have been’ for ‘It may be,’ or, better 
still, ‘ Zt is.’ 

‘Taixo® without remedy 
Should be without regard; what’s done is 
done.’ 

Are you a hopeless or disappointed loy- 
er, or worse, are you unhappily married? 
Have you lost fortune, friends, all ? 
‘Things without remedy should be with- 
out regard.” Have you sinned ?— who 
has not? ‘Things without remedy 
should be without regard ; what’s done 
is done.” We have knitted many a stray 
thread of evil into our life; it was al- 
most unavoidable, the gossamer threads 
were floating in the air, and of course 
wecaught theminour yarn. As ‘what’s 
done is done,’ and we cannot unravel our 
life, and knit it over again, let us take a 
cheerful, that is, a not too near, view of 
it; it is pretty fair, after all. Andwhen 
we come toa snarl that we cannot dis- 
entangle, let us break our yarn, and 
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begin anew; whoever may be to b'ame 
for the snarl, ourselves or another. .. . 
There is many a page of your heart-his- 
tory and mine that we would wish un- 
written. Vain wish; not all the tears 
that have been dropped ‘since human 
grief has followed human sin’ can blot 
out one line. 

There is somewhere in our mind— 
carefully laid away by memory, that par- 
simonious housewife, who preserves all 
the useless rubbish—a day-book, in 
which is set down every item of our 
sins. The record, into which we gene- 
rally look, is a sort of ledger, in which 
are set down the enormities of our life, 
and—sundries. Occasionally conscience 
opens the other record, and points out 
to us the items, page after page —no 
matter if it is carefully posted and even 
settled—and her finger rests longest un- 
der the smallest items. Those little sina, 
how they have worried us, more than 
murder itself ought to worry us. What’s 
the use? There is in this no true re- 
pentance. While we are dwelling on the 
evil past, we neglect ourselves, and, 
selfishly, our friends ; or the ghosts of 
dead sins so haunt us that we take liv- 
ing ones to our companionship. This 
vain regret, this useless remorse, has 
plunged many a soul into the depths of 
guilt and woe. 

I am not by nature theologically in- 
clined; yet the great questions in regard 
to good and evil will thrust themselves 
into my mind, and become subjects of 
perplexing thought. Notwithstanding 
the folios that have been written on 
them, they still remain questions. I am 
sometimes inclined to doubt whether the 
evil should be a source of regret, since 
it develops the good, or is itself trans- 
formed into good. Even the stream, ex- 
haled with the fiery, sulphurous breath 
of the volcano, condenses and forms re- 
freshing springs. A sin may become the 
nucleus of a virtue, as the grain of sand 
in the oyster-shell becomes the nucleus 
of a pearl. 

However it may be, one thing is cer- 
tain, the slowly moving finger of con- 
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science ‘never erases an item; and we influence of sun and air; there is in 
may as well adopt Shakspeare’s philoso- these a bleaching power that may re- 
phy: ‘Things without remedy should move the stains which we certainly can- 
be without regard; what’s done is done.’ not look out of our hearts, gaze we at 
I fancy he practised what he preached. them never so intently. I leave to the 
There is, in his clear open countenance, reverend those other considerations 
no trace of vain regret. And he every- which, as non-reverend, I scarcely ven- 
where inculcates a cheerful philosophy. ture to touch. 
It is better to open our hearts to the 





THE ‘OLD FAMILIAR LAY:?’? 


@r, GGill to Gil. 


BY R. W. WRIGHT. 
I’ve read that quaint and curious rhyme, 
The ‘Old Familiar Lay,’ 
Penned by that piquant pen of thine. 
The quill 
That still 
Doth thrill, 
A thousand times, the heart of ‘ Will!’ 


I love its rich and sparkling zest, 
Its mirth-provoking strain, 
Its quaint conceit, and merry jest, 
That tell 
So well, 
And quell, 
Within my heart, each evil spell. 


I love to think of days when we 
O’er happy woodland strayed, 
And waked the mountain echoes free, 
With call 
From all 
The tall 
Old rugged cliffs, so gray and bald. 


It fills my heart with honest pride 
To think of those bright days, 
When you and I, by mountain-side, 
Would stray 
' Or play, 
All day, 
With mimic mill, just o’er the way ! 
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I loved the rocks and mountains wild, 
Their ramparts towering high ; 
The gray old woods that ever smiled 
To see 
How we 
Set free 
Th’ imprisoned echoes of each tree! 


Then hand-in-hand we went to school 
Adown the narrow lane, 
Where many a lord of birch and rule 
Did itch 
For switch 
With which 
To birch each truant urchin’s breech 


Full many a prank we used to play 
Upon our teachers then, 
Those angry teachers, grim and gray, 
That drew 
From you 
The few 
Odd scraps of Dayboll that they knew ; 


And dapper teachers, trim and gay, 
That with the girls at noon 
Were full of frolic, pranks, and play, 
Though grum 
As some 
Old hum, 
If urchin near them chanced to come! 


Those days of happiness, dear Gil, 
May sometimes seem as fled; 
But the old school-house stands there still, 
And they 
That play 
To-day 
There, just as happy as were we! © 


Yet thirty years or more have past 
5 In life’s rough toil away, 
And you and I have come at last 
To hold 
The Oxp 
As gold, 
And youth but tinsel, or a tale mistold! 
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t DENMARK—ITS HISTORY AND LITERATURE. 


Ix the mystic ages of antiquity, ere 
yet fair science had shed her genial rays 
on the world, and when the bard or 
troll, chanting his lays from house to 
house, was the only cultivator of litera- 
ture, when the mailed warrior despised 
the gentle arts of peace, there arose 
brave spirits whose lives of daring and 
reckless valor invested them with a pres- 
tige of which the iron pen of history 
has never deprived them. Physical 
beauty and courage took the lead in the 
infancy of nations, and those individuals 
who triumphed in the field soon carved 
their way to fortune, and often a diadem 
was the reward of their labors. The 
Northern people differed in many re- 
spects from their Southern allies: the 
luxurious Italian, and the oftentimes ef- 
feminate Greek, dreamed away their 
lives in the most delicious reveries un- 
der the sunny skies and amid the balmy 
airs of the most glorious climate in the 
world. Song, jest, and fable lulled 
their senses to a calm oblivion; the 
circus, the bath, the gladiators, and the 
combat with the wild beasts filled up 
the measure of their enjoyment. But 
the Northman was of a different mould ; 
his life was passed for the most part in 
snows and ice; the chase was his great- 
est delight; the stormy ocean had for 
him an intense enjoyment of which the 
Southerner had not the slightest idea. 
The rovers of the snowy lands pene- 
trated far, and even prior to the Christ- 
ian era had acquainted themselves with 
many practical secrets of navigation, 
and visited lands deemed fabulous even 
by the learned Strabo; but both the 
Northern and Southern nations had 
deified their founders; divine honors 
were paid to Romulus in the Roman 
empire, and Thor was worshipped with 
the most idolatrous veneration through- 
out the North; and many noble and 
reigning families trace their descent 
from this mighty hero; the lordly line 


of Denmark claim heirship with this 
great general of the olden time. 

The early history of Denmark is 
wrapped in great obscurity; many of 
the records have perished, and but few 
writers appeared in the early part of the 
settlement; but from the scanty data 
which have been gathered, it seems to 
have been an acknowledged fact that the 
Cimbri first occupied the country, and 
retained it till the end of the second 
century before Christ. They made but 
few advances in the arts or literature ; 
still some wild ballads have been pre- 
served that are not without @ certain 
picturesque beauty. In a.p. 250, the 
Goths overran the kingdom under 
Woden, and established themselves per- 
manently. All the ancient laws are 
Gothic, and the traces of their domin- 
ion remain to this day. The Danes 
speedily learned the great necessity of 
adding to their resources by maritime 
excursions, and soon made their prowess 
felt in all parts of Europe; they saw 
that their land was sterile and their cli- 
mate cold. The nations of Southern 
Europe could not withstand these fierce 
barbarians, and in the eighth and ninth 
centuries the fair-haired race invaded 
England and Scotland and, conquered 
Normandy; the different parts of the 
kingdom united under one sovereign ; in 
1014, Norway and England were added 
to the growing kingdom, and in 1016, 
Canut2 was converted to Christianity 
and introduced it into his dominions. 
His dynasty ruled until 1042. 

The feudal system prevailed in Den- 
mark with the same features as in other 
parts of Europe, but was invariably re- 
sisted by the burghers and the peasants. 
The latter were free, hardy, and inde- 
pendent, and would not submit to be 
tamely despoiled of their rights. They 
claimed to have an equal share in the 
administration of the realm, and would 
not contribute their quota till assured 
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hat all their privileges should be re- 
spected. 

Margaret, the widow of Haco of Nor- 
way, and daughter of Waldemar the 
Third, mounted the throne in 1387, and 
wore the three crowns, adding that of 
Norway by conquest. This intrepid 
princess may be styled the Elizabeth of 
the North. Far in advance of the rude 
age in which she lived, she saw, like her 
great English sister, the necessity of 
curbing the power of the nobles, and, 
so far as circumstances would allow, di- 
minished their prerogatives: she was 
also fond of the arts. Her title to the 
three crowns was admitted by the treaty 
of Calmar in 1397. The Swedes, how- 
ever, did not relish the union; like the 
Danes, they were bold, free, fond of lib- 
erty, and attached to their ancient priv- 
ileges; the foreign yoke pressed heavily 
upon them, and they determined to 
throw it off. The Wosos still lived, and 
the peasants secretly cherished the idea 
that their loved prince would rule over 
them. Conspiracy after conspiracy was 
detected, defeat for a while paralyzed 
all their efforts; but the Swedes were 
eventually successful, and Sweden was 
declared independent in 1523. ‘Thus 
Denmark was reduced to her old pro- 
portions.’ A succession of rulers bore 
the sceptre, revolts arose, and in 1523 
the crown passed to Frederick the First, 
Duke of Schleswig and Holstein, whose 
son, eleven years later, united these two 
duchies to the crown and divided them 
between his brothers, a measure which 
occasioned immense dissatisfaction. 

Though a small kingdom, Denmark 
exercised then considerable influence 
in European affairs. In the seventeenth 
century Christian the Fourth espoused 
the cause of the Protestants, but was 
vanquished by Wallenstein and com- 
pelled to sue for peace. The Swedes, 
however, gave their neighbors no little 
trouble, and the kingdoms were at war 
from 1669 to 1718. The Danish gov- 
ernment then saw the policy of peace, 
and felt severely the loss of some provy- 
inces. During these contests with Swe- 
VOL, LXIV. + 
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den the royal prerogatives had been 
greatly increased, the popular power 
had declined, and the nobility lost some 
of the privileges of their caste. The 
crown, also, which was to a certain de- 
gree elective, was now declared heredi- 
tary in the reigning family. 

But great changes were at hand. 
Louis the Sixteenth had submitted to 
the axe; faction after faction ruled the 
kingdom of the Bourbons ; war unfurled 
her sanguinary standard in every part 
of Europe, and Denmark could scarcely 
escape being drawn into the vortex; 
and in 1801, entering into a defensive 
alliance with Russia, Prussia, and Swe- 
den, involved herself in a war with 
Great Britain, which resulted in the 
temporary loss of some of her colonies. 
England was then the only European 
power that resisted the overshadowing 
influence of France and the spell of her 
mighty Emperor. In 1807, that mon- 
arch signified to Denmark that she must 
take part in the war against England, 
and information of this mandate reach- 
ing the court of St. James, the ministry 
at once sent a large armament to the 
Baltic to force the Danes to surrender 
their navy, and after a valiant defence, 
the English were ultimately successful. 
In 1814, a peace was concluded, but 
Heligoland and the fleet were held by 
her opponents; an arrangement was 
made that Norway should be ceded to 
Sweden, Denmark retaining the prov- 
ince of Pomerania, which in 1815 she 
yielded to Prussia in exchange for the 
duchy of Lauemburg and a large sum of 
money. ' 

The duchies then were exceedingly 
dissatisfied, and have always been a 
thorn ‘in the State ;’ they have no af- 
finities for the Danes, and greatly pre- 
fer a German ruler; they feared that 
the royal line would become extinct, 
and in that event the duchies would be 
declared independent of the Danish 
crown and annexed to the German con- 
federation. The popular discontent was 
greatly increased by certain letters-pat- 
ent issued by the regal authority de- 
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claring that, in all the royal dominions 
excepting certain parts of Holstein, the 
laws of succession should be uniform. 
The flame was fed by outside interfer- 
ence, and on the accession of Frederick 
the Seventh, in 1848, the duchies took 
up arms in defence of their rights, and 
were assisted by Prussia, who sent a large 
force, drove out the Danes, and invaded 
Jutland. England and Russia inter- 
fered, and an armistice was signed, 
which was exceedingly offensive to the 
malcontents. In 1849, Prussia under- 
took a second campaign in Holstein, and 
though her interference was not disre- 
garded, still the Holsteiners relied main- 
ly on themselves, and ‘maintained a 
spirited resistance till defeated at Id- 
stett, July twenty-third, 1850.’ Prus- 
sia had determined on neutrality, and 
Austria espoused the cause of Denmark. 
The duchies were now forced to submit, 
and the whole question was deliberated 
at a convention of ambassadors from 
Northern and Western Europe, who 
finally declared that the succession 
should devolve on Prince Christian of 
the Sonderburg-Glicksburg line, and 
his male heirs, and in the event of that 
family becoming extinct, then Russia 
should succeed to a portion of the 
duchies. 

This decision greatly displeased the 
duchies and the Danes, and was rejected 
by the diet in 1852, and when presented 
to the same assembly, the year follow- 
ing, met asimilar fate. But the King 
was pledged to the ruling powers, and 
the measure was finally passed June 
twenty-fourth, 1853. On the coronation 
of the present sovereign of Denmark, 
the duchies exhibited great dissatisfac- 
tion, and if Russia, Prussia, and France 
do not interfere, will accomplish most if 
not all that they desire. 

A glance at the natural boundaries of 
this little State, her literature and inter- 
nal policy, may not be without interest 
to the general reader. This kingdom 
consists of the peninsula of Jutland, the 
islands of Seeland, Funen, Laaland, Fal- 
sta, Langeland, Alsen, Méen, Samsée, 
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Lasée, Feemern, Bornholm, and the 
duchies of Schleswig, Holstein and Lau- 
enburg. She also possesses the Farée 
Isles, Iceland, and Greenland, and St. 
Thomas, Santa Cruz, and San Juan in 
the West-Indies. She has an area o1 
445,705 square miles, and a population 
of 2,588,996. The country is, for the 
most part, an almost unbroken plain, 
and the rivers and lakes are small, the 
points, or arms of the sea, are the most 
prominent natural features. Although 
the latitude is high, the winters are sel- 
dom severe, and the climate is damp. 
Great attention is paid to agriculture, 
and large quantities of hemp, flax, peas, 
barley, rye, and oats are produced; some 
tobacco is grown. The revenue of the 
kingdom in 1860 was $18,563,650, the 
civil list $875,200, the income met the 
demands, and the national debt was 
$62,942,196, 

Denmark formerly claimed the exclu- 
sive right of imposing tolls on all vessels 
navigating the sound, and exacted heavy 
dues ; these were sometimes settled by a 
commutation, and, at the Congress of 
Vienna, these claims were admitted, and 
the revenue decreed to belong to the 
kingdom. The matter engaged the at- 
tention of the European powers from 
time to time, and a convention was held 
at Copenhagen to adjust it finally, and 
that power accepted $19,145,000 as a 
full compensation for the Sound dues: 
‘Great Britain paid 28.90 per cent; 
Russia, 27.80 per cent; Prussia, 12.60 
per cent, and the United States 2.03 per 
cent.’ 

The domestic trade of Denmark is 
very large, and most of the shipments 
are made by water. There are also four 
large canals, one of which, having seven 
sluices and the same number of bridges, 
is navigable for vessels of one hundred 
and fifty tons. All the roads and high- 
ways are macadamized, kept in excellent 
order, and are under the direction of a 
superintendent of roads. 

This little kingdom pays great atten- 
tion to education; every child, between 
the ages of seven and fourteen, is obliged 
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by law to attend some school, and there 
is always a place of instruction in every 
village. There are about forty gymna- 
sia in Denmark, in addition to normal 
schools and two universities, one at Co- 
penhagen, the other at Kiel. 

The Government of Denmark is a ‘con- 
stitutional, hereditary monarchy.’ The 
future sovereign, before he can ascend 
the throne, must be at least eighteen 
years of age; his person is inviolate, and 
he must profess the Lutheran religion ; 
he is the head of the State, and his office 
corresponds very closely to that of the 
President of the United States ;-he can 
make all appointments, both civil and 
military, but they must be confirmed by 
the Diet. This body, which sits bienni- 
ally, is composed of eighty members; 
twenty are appointed by the king, thirty 
by the storthings or local assemblies 
throughout the kingdom, and thirty more 
by the citizens. No taxes can be imposed 
without the consent of the Diet, and no° 
laws passed by its members are valid till 
they receive the royal assent. Personal 
liberty, religious toleration, freedom of 
the press, the inviolability of private 
residences, and the right of public meet- 
ings, are recognized by law, and have 
been solemnly sanctioned by repeated 
enactments. Denmark is, next to Eng- 
land, the freest country in Europe, and, 
were not the climate so injurious to 
strangers, would be the residence of 
many political refugees. 

. The literature of Denmark is very rich, 
and translations of some of the best works 
of her authors are used ; her poetry is 
very fine. Several languages are spoken 


.in Denmark, the Dansk, Svensk, and 


Norsk are all of Icelandic origin. This 
tongue is the source of all the poetry 
of the North, and ruled in Sweden, 
Norway, and Denmark. It was spoken 
by the Scalds. The bards, troubadours, 
and story-tellers used it in all their com- 
munications, and transferred it to stone. 
All the Runic inscriptions are in that 
dialect to this day. The Icelanders are 
the most cultivated people in the world. 
All, or nearly all, the village clergymen 
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converse fluently in Latin, and every 
family has its reader. This idiom also 
exists among the Northern Irish and the 
Scottish islanders; but was gradually 
pushed aside by the German, and even- 
tually was only to be found in the mon- 
asteries of Shalkolt. Pleif, the first Bish- 
op, who carried a taste for letters into 
Iceland, was consecrated in the eleventh 
century; he was rather a voluminous 
writer, but none of his works are extant. 
Several learned prelates succeeded Pleif, 
but none of their writings are preserved. 
Ari Huni Frodi is the oldest of the Ice- 
landic historians. The Edda, which was 
first collected in 1192, has been the sub- 
ject of great admiration to many learned 
men, and is a storehouse of rich mate- 
rials ‘for the ancient manners and re- 
ligious ceremonies of the nations of the 
North.’ Iceland alone had poets after the 
Druid bards were exterminated. About 
the middle of the seventeenth century, 
the government issued a commission for 
the collectior of the original manuscripts 
of the Edda, which had been published 
by Resen in 1665. 

The ballad poetry of Denmark is ex- 
ceedingly rich, masculine, and abund- 
ant; their date is uncertain. Rahbek, 
a poet of medium excellence, but a good 
critic and laborious writer, who was well 
versed in several languages, collected all 
these ancient remains in one volume. 
These would well repay a rendition into 
English. The versification pleases the 
ear; the imagery is bold and free ; the 
poets sing the heroism of the warriors, 
their lofty deeds in‘ life, and their final 
triumphs at the great banquets in the 
Volhalla, 

Other dialects are spoken in tht dif- 
ferent groups of islands, but all bear 
traces of the great mother language from ' 
which they are derived. 

The Danish language, spoken in the 
higher and court circles, and used in 
diplomatic intercourse, is milder than 
the German, and has fewer aspirated 
and hissing sounds. The conquest of 
England by Canute, the sway of German 
rulers, and the Reformation exerted a 
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powerful influence on the Danish litera- 
ture. To the last it is indebted for much 
of its vigor and strength; but the use 
of the Gallic idiom as a court language, 
and the too frequent employment of the 
Latin by the learned, operated in bring- 
ng the Danish into disrepute. Towards 
the close of the seventeenth century, the 
national language again revived; it is 
now used very generally among the up- 
per classes in Jutland, Denmark, and a 
part of Schleswig, among the Esquimaux 
in Greenland, and the islands of San 
Juan, St. Croix, and St. Thomas. 

Denmark has been exceedingly pro- 
lific in great truths in every department 
of literature ; but the limits of our pres- 
-ent article will scarcely permit us to more 
than mention the names and works of 
some of the principal Danish writers: 
Tycho Brahe, who flourished from 1546 
to 1601, famed for his vast astronomical 
skill; Thomas Bartholin, who lived in 
1616, equally celebrated as an anato- 
mist, gave a great impetus to science. 
Holberg, who was born at Bergen, in 
Norway, in 1684, exercised a powerful 
and lasting influence on Danish litera- 
ture; his talents were great and versa- 
tile, his learning very considerable, and, 
though his serious writings are highly 
prized, he himself preferred the regions 
of wit and humor. In these he is, per- 
haps, unmatched by any writer in the 
language. The subterranean voyage of 
Nicholas Klein was a very successful 
satire, and has been translated into many 
European tongues ; Peter Paars, a comic 
heroic poem, has also much wit and hu- 
mor. As a dramatic writer of short 
pieces, combining fun, broad comedy, 
and a truthful representation of nature, 
Holberg is very justly famed, neither is 
he ever wearisome, nor is the history 
spun out; they bear considerable re- 
semblance to some of Toot’s farces. The 
Pewter Pot-Maker is the best, and has 
passed into a national proverb, when a 
man has the vanity of wishing to leave 
the sphere in which he was born. Hol- 
berg was ennobled, and his death was 
greatly lamented. 
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Ewald holds a distinguished place 
as a lyrical poet, and the crown of the 
university was awarded to him on the 
death of Frederick the Fifth; the soul- 
stirring national ballad, King ‘Chris- 
tian by the mainmast stood,’ came from 
his pen; that alone would have immor- 
talized him. ‘The death of Beldor, 
and Ralp Krage, a drama, are also num- 
bered among his productions. His odes 
are fine, and the elegies of Hope and 
Remembrance are beautiful. But for- 
tune did not smile upon this gifted son 
of song, for forty years indigence had 
been his daily companion, and the great 
of the earth contended who should bear 
his remains to the graye. Ochlen- 
schlager holds rank, perhaps, in the 
estimation of some before any of the 
others, but he has modestly styled him- 
self a third-class poet. The Death of 
Correggio, Aladdin, Ascel and Wald- 
berg, and the Gospel of the Year, are 


-all marked with fine imagery, distinct- 


ness, and grace. This writer is particu- 
larly fortunate in his female characters. 

Winther, Hendrich Hertz, Hendersen, 
N. F. Mohlbeck, and Grundtvig, are the 
famous modern poets; there are also a 
great number of novelists, whose works 
meet areadysale. F.C. Sibbern is the 
most independent thinker in the king- 
dom, and Oersted’s ‘ Aanden e Naturen’ 
has been translated into most Euro- 
pean languages. Eschricht and Paul- 
sen are zodlogists. Other writers have 
presented valuable works on archeology 
and history to the public. Rask, Wes- 
tergaard, and Fausbdéll are exceedingly 
eminent as linguists; and Nyerup, Peter- 
sen, and Miller have made very pro- 
found researches in Danish literature 
and history. Numerous critical edi- 
tions of the remains of ancient Danish 
and Scandinavian literature have been 
issued, and Grundtvig stands at the 
head of the living historians of Den- 
mark, 

As the duchies and Denmark now en- 
gross much of the public attention, a 
short biographical notice of the late king 
may be suitably appended. The great- 
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est English poet has well and justly re- 
marked, ‘Uneasy lies the head that 
wears a crown,’ and in no case was it 
more fully exemplified than in the per- 
son of Frederick the Seventh of Den- 
mark, who has been styled by his con- 
temporaries and the Danish press, the 
republican king. No one ever accepted 
a diadem more reluctantly, nor wore it 
more unwillingly. 

Frederick was born October sixth, 
1808, about a year after the bombard- 
ment of Copenhagen by the British. 
His chances of succeeding to the throne 
were precarious, as his father was only 
cousin to the reigning king. This prince 
had two daughters, and was only forty ; 
reasonable hopes might be expected of 
male issue. The father of Prince Fred- 
erick was engrossed with dreams of 
kingly sway, and actually wore the 
Norwegian crown for a few months. 
Prior to this, his parents separated, 
were divorced, and the boy spent most 
of his time among soldiers and peasants. 
At sixteen he made the tour of Europe, 
and resided, for some time, at Geneva, 
whence he returned home, imbued with 
republican ideas, and much better fitted 
to be a disciple of Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau than to wield a sceptre. But 
things had greatly changed; his royal 
cousin, at the age of sixty, found himself 
without any male heirs. His two daugh- 
ters had long since passed the bloom of 
early youth, and their father, determin- 
ed that they should marry, tendered the 
Princess Wilhelmina to her cousin Fred- 
erick. The youth refused, but the 
King was inflexible, and he was united, 
in 1828, to a woman he disliked, and 
whose haughty manners did not concili- 
ate her spouse. He soon left her, and 
resided for some time at a mansion near 
the capital, where he assembled around 
him some of his former democratic asso- 
ciates, and contracted an intimacy with 
a certain Louise Rasmussen, the daugh- 
ter of a small tradesman, but a girl of 
much wit and beauty. Such conduct 
drew the King’s ire upon the Prince, and 
after a reprimand, he was sent to muse 
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and philosophize, in 1857, to a fortress 
in Jutland, where he remained till liber- 
ated by the King’s death; at his fa- 
ther’s accession to the throne, he was 
divorced from the Princess Wilhelmina, 
and married a second time to the Prin- 
cess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz. Chance, 
however, threw him into contact with 
his former love, whom he at once in- 
stalled in a cottage, and avowed his in- 
tention of protecting. At the end of five 
years the Crown-Prince was divorced 
from the Princess of Strelitz, who re- 
turned to her native country, and 
‘Louise Rasmussen was declared favor- 
ite entire.’ 

Christian the Eighth died on the 
twentieth of January, 1848, and the 
first act of his son, on ascending the 
throne the same day, was to create his 
faverite Baroness Danner, and soon after 
Countess. This distinction was at first 
severely blamed by the nation; but the 
favorite was entirely on the popular 
side, and Frederic at once declared 
that he would rather resign his crown 
than separate from his friend, and such, 
in fact, very nearly ensued, when all 
Europe was suddenly convulsed by the 
French revolution. A mob of the ultra- 
radicals and the Scandinavian party 
thronged the palace, petitioning for re- 
form, and using seditious language ; but 
the King at once disarmed these factious 
spirits, by asserting that he would ab- 
dicate the crown, become the president 
of a republic, or withdraw entirely from 
public business, and thus morally in- 
timidate his powerful neighbor. This 
was more than the nation either expect- 
ed or desired, and intimated that they 
would only accept the new constitution 
guaranteed by the King. 

On the seventh of August, 1850, 
Frederic the Seventh was publicly mar- 
ried, at Fredericksburg, to the Countess 
Danner. This step greatly displeased 
the Danes, and, as it had long been ap- 
prehended, remonstrances against it 
poured in from all parts of the king- 
dom; but the King heeded them not, 
and soon after making a tour of the 
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banquet openly stated that Louise Ras- 
mussen was the best friend he had, and 
that if he could.not enjoy the privilege 
of a peasant in selecting his consort, he 
would at once resign the crown. This 
plain avowal promptly silenced all com- 
plaints, and the sensible part of the 
Danish community at once acknowledg- 
ed that the King was right, and that 
they would support him. 

Christian was, beyond all question, 
the most honest prince of his day, and 
invariably acting for the good of his 


Steet isthe alchemist! Those hoard- 
ers of valor, the Southern chivalry, con- 
fess it when they see base Northern ore 
transmuted. Spendthrift fanatics shout 
it as they bow before their gold-inlaid 
ebony idol. The mighty executive hand 
had barely raised Am-I-not-a-man-and- 
brother, circled him in a blue-cloth ces- 
tus, and put in his hand the gleaming 
trident, sabre, bayonet, and bowie-knife, 
when Literature turned the ‘star-like 
sorrows of immortal eyes’ full on the 
startled freedman. Poesy trailed her 
plumes in Stygian waters; art made 
ready to paint the lily, to blacken the 
Greek Slave. Hide your heads, O ye 
Caucasians! you have given household 
words to the nation, but they pale before 
‘contraband,’ ‘ smoked Yankee,’ ‘ nigger 
on the brain,’ ‘John Brown’s spirit’s 
marching on,’ and an hundred other un- 
spellable classicalities. Mother-tongue 
must consent to drop her hissing es, 
sorrow not to lose her rolling ve. Cas- 
tile, Italia, France, Rome, have brought 
acceptable tribute; can she spurn Af- 
rica? Put Othello’s words between his 
own expansive lips. Give Hannibal to 
some sable Homer, Cleopatra to a dusky 
Petrarch. Boston is not quite the hub 
till she caps her ‘ Atlantic’ with a mourn- 
ing monthly, lettered in white ‘Zhe Con- 


southern provinces of the kingdom, at a people, was ready to declare the king- 
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dom a republic, if Russia should at- 
tempt any infringement of her liberties, 
To the popular voice he always lent a 
respectful attention, and met difficulties 
as they were; a task from which kings 
too often shrink. His death was deeply 
and sincerely lamented, as a patriotic 
sovereign, and one who always planned 
his country’s welfare, and common con- 
sent has adjudged him to be the wisest 
and best monarch that Denmark has 
seen for a century. 


traband,’ supported by a Corps d Af- 
rigue, an ‘original aboriginal’ corre- 
spondent from the banks of the Niger, 
an artist, and master of oily numbers at 
the court of the king of Dahomey, a ‘ spe- 
cial African’ from ‘way down in Dixie.’ 

Once the great race ‘just growed,’ 
like Topsy ; now the national Miss Ophe- 
lia has apprenticed it, boxed its ears, 
clipped its locks, clothed it decently in 
the long apron of cultivation, and set it 
down on a hill-top to work out its free- 
dom. With Topsy it prefers somersaults 
to conquering events ; clutches more 
eagerly at a forbidden trinket than after 
the birthright of independence. Ah! 
but Miss Ophelia had faith in time; so 
must we. Cast the flag behind our 
backs, the Constitution to the dogs, the 
whites to the last ditch, and consecrate 
pen, muse, brush, dialect to the great 
emancipated. 

We have gloried too long in a spotless 
escutcheon ; every nation has a bar-sin- 
ister ; let ours be the blackest of any : 


* Rather than be less, care not to be at all.’ 


Prestige given to our caption, we may 
advance without fear of border or bas- 
tile, though moderation has now no path 
but an Al Sirat bridge ; she can but fix 
steadfast eyes on the celestial red, white, 
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and blue, forgetting the gulf of gloom 
and fire which yawn on either hand. 
The border-land should be a blessed 
place, where fighting and bleeding and 
death had risen above the suspicion of 
treason. It is, in fact, the old peril of 
Scylla and Charybdis. Laocoén dares 
to run his lance against Mass’r Abe’s 
huge engine, when slimy monsters hasten 
from the Southern deep to claim him for 
their own. What compensation shall 
he receive if the nation refuses his strug- 
gle a niche in the Vatican of memory ? 
Laocoén embodies Truth writhing un- 
der injustice; if conservatism must ex- 
pire, let her type the same. Africans 
are susceptible to minor magnetisms ; 
they need cephalic pills; the head is 
torpid; that polarization which begins 
in the brain and thrills through that to 
the heart, is impossible with them. This 
@is the electricity which flashes telegrams, 
sways cabinets, wins battles; the other 
creates smiles, tears, blind affection, 
brute fury. It has taken three years of 
drumming, bugle-blowing, brass-button- 
ing, and steel-gleaming, to teach the 
stolid pupil to spell p-a-t-r-i-o-t-i-s-m. 
They tell us he is perfect in it now, but 
the. secret of enlistment is ‘running 
away.’ We know of no one who can 
better appreciate the fascination of those 
words than Colonel Streight. ‘ Run- 
ning away!’ they whisper it as the 
open sesame to Eden; like a Sibyl’s 
spell, it lifts the mist, and they see mir- 
rored underground railroads, outstretch- 
ed hands of equality, ease, and luxury 
and sleep. Fowler would point to the 
bump of secretiveness ; they are akin to 
the historical dame who could not take 
her tea without a strategy. A surrep- 
titious glance at mistes’s mirror, a hur- 
ried scrape of the locks with her ivory 
comb, a purloined crumb of bread, a taste 
of the butter-knife, a sup of wine from 
the decanter-mouth, is the ‘cake and 
ale’ of their lives. When it comes to 
the stolen water of volunteering, is it 
strange they quaff enchanted? Perhaps 
the ‘powers that be’ have penetrated 
farther into the dismal swamp of negro 
nature than the rest of us. Greeley 
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used to say Kentucky was carried on 
somebody’s neck. He sees that by block- 
ing up secret avenues, and opening wide 
one grand sunlit gate, he will arrest the 
exodus. Their instincts have for so long 
ordered them to regard a pale-face as an 
inherent foe, that when the provost- 
marshal opens his book, and cries, ‘Come, 
every able-bodied slave, and win ‘free- 
dom,’ they shake their heads with awful 
emphasis, and say: ‘Dis nigger an’t to 
be fooled.’ Behind all reasoning runs 
the thought of being sold down South. 
That was the ineubus of their youthful 
days, the ‘rod in pickle’ of their ad- 
vancing manhood, and the habitual dread 
is scarcely dissipated. Training is every 
thing, even when, 


‘Flashed with a purpose grand,’ 


the trail is upon them. It is Saturday 
night, the ci-devant gala-hour which sees 
John Brown’s ghost invoked, which 
shrouds the fleeing fugitives. Poor 
wretches! hoping to propitiate offended 
masters by respecting ‘ week-days.’ 

The remedy comes late; disease has 
already wasted our Tennessee boundary, 
and crept insidiously back to the Ohio; 
every village can point to a pilgrim fath- 
er beckoning from the blue ranks of the 
army of the Cumberland. 

Neighbors meeting, salute each other 
after this model: ‘Good morning. Who 
went last night?’ ‘George and Pete, 
the cook, and six children. Have you 
any left by this time?’ The bustling 
mistress of a score of maids wakes with 
dawn, on a bitter cold morning; waits 
and listens; gray shadows vanish—the 
sun looks in through the curtain: she 
rises at last in her wrath, dresses and 
rushes out, burning words of reproof on 
her tongue. The cabin-doors stand 
open, but no half-clad children lift up 
their voices from the sills; no lazy ma- 
trons dawdle up the walk; no fire roars 
in the cooking-stove. Horror-struck, she 
invades the quiet tenements ; only dis- 
mantled beds grin at legless chairs. The 
wailing infant she dressed with her own 
sceptred hands not two weeks ago, 
when it drew its first slave breath; the 
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helpless crone, who has for years grown 
to the chimney-corner, alike have vanish- 
ed. The stables are open, horse-racks 
deserted, the carriage-house a void, the 
wWagon-shed a solitude. Gone! all gone! 
Think of it, ye monsters of abolitionism. 
Think of the solemn stillness which 
rests on that plantation; think of the 
desolation of those cabins, of haunts no 
longer peopled by dusky children of the 
sun, of hushed Sabbaths, unstartled by 
screech or yell; of vast tobacco-fields 
begging for plants; of corn and grain 
unborn! Fancy the ethotion of this un- 
mistressed woman, when spring and au- 
tumn come no more garlanded with 
woolen socks, draped in osnabergs and 
hickory-stripe ; when her great shears 
hang like a rusted sword upon the wall, 
the huge work-basket disappears in the 
attic, the yard-measure drops into obliv- 
ion. There is no more sewing for her to 
baste, no medicines to give, no quarrels 
to adjudicate upon, no weekly lectures 
to deliver. Realmless, she walks, Zeno- 
bia-like, behind the triumphant car of 
Republicanism, fetters of humiliation on 
her slender wrists, care-wrinkles on her 
queenly brow. The South has no Miner- 
vas, alias Misses Webb and Dickinson ; 
for this reason—a patriarchal household 
is a monarchy in miniature, a gomplica- 
tion of diplomacy and secret services. 
Our women have just enough of the 
French element to make them relish this 
sort of political mélée; the field once 
taken, esprit de corps sustains through 
every revolution—save the last. Their 
sphere, if not enlarged, is tumultuous, 
and they do not hunger after mannish 
dishes. But now none can tell what 
mischief these idle brains will find to do; 
the essence of oratory may be distilled 
for the destruction @f the destroyer. 

Punica fides often gives rise toa kind 
of Olympic game, the master stretching: 
every muscle to reach the goal before 
the slave, that he may enrol the recruit, 
and win a crown of greenbacks. 

A story is told of a wealthy lady, a 
temporary widow, whose liege went to 
that Southern bourne from whence no 
traveller returns. She found, one morn- 
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ing, that her subjects had fled, taking 
with them every available conveyance, 
Remembering their constitutional slow- 
ness, she sent (whom she sent is the de- 
sideratum) for a carriage, and was driven 
at Jehu-speed toward Clarksville, the 
rendezvous of the lost tribe. Drawing 
near the bridge which spans the river, 
she saw approaching a motley crowd, 
whose livery she recognized as her own; 
they, too, saw and trembled. The race 
course was now narrowed down to the 
space between them and the bridge ; the 
fire of competition burned high; voice 
and lash shrieked and snapped defiance 
at oneanother. Earth groaned, tyranny 
once more crushed liberty with pitiless 
heel—the mistress waved her hand in 
triumph from the arch, and galloped to 
the recruiting office. 

Some attached owners advocate home- 
opathy, and hire the restless ones to 
Federal officers, trusting that when they 
find guns actually shoot and blood flows, 
they will return joyfully to plough, pru- 
ning-hook, and pastoral delights. This 
prescription does not succeed, except in 
accidental cases. Soldiers have butter 
on the brain; they look with reverence 
on cows, and halt every harmless old 
lady who passes their camp, to ask if 
she has butter in her basket or reticule, 
As the usual response is in the negative, 
the privates are obliged to smear their 
bread with dreams, but the officers can- 
not resist the temptation of sending their 
servants to scour the country far and 
near. The consequence is, the ‘sable 
knights are led on and on by the buttery 
ignis fatuus, till they disappear in the 
Clarksville quagmire. The uninitiated 
must be told that, when going on an 
oleaginous quest, it is necessary to ride 
the captain’s finest horse, to wear his 
newest” suit, to carry his holster of pis- 
tols. Butter is hard to get. The mar- 
ket now bids fair to be glutted with 
yellow rolls ; for the despoiled Egyptians 
cannot see them without a painful mem- 
ory of their former costliness. Wrath 
scarcely restrains itself, even in the 
presence of hospitality. We have seen 
young shoulder-strap flourish the butter- 
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knife vindictively, and pour forth a vol- 
ley of invectives. 

‘Loving-kindness’ is another quack 
nostrum. ‘The spotless and speckless 
figure of Ham strutting in new broad- 
cloth on cloudless Sundays, kindles a 
long train of thought, detonizing at once 
our perceptions of the mournful and the 
ridiculous. Hfow can lordly man stoop 
to bribe? Why do aspirations sell 
themselves for Mammon ? 

Ham dreamed of Clarksville; master 
mentally interpreted and sought an anti- 
dote; the mute bargain was at once 
consummated ; for a suit of clothes, an- 
other birthright was sold; the shadow 
of liberty for a brief purse; and master 
silently congratulates himself that he 
has rescued one more unfortunate from 
rope, and bayonet, and fagot. 

Tasks are lightened, holidays multi- 
plied, beds softened, fare improved, hoe- 
talks encouraged. The accounts of the 
Fort Pillow and Paducah massacres are 
read aloud ; all fearful realities, all hor- 
rible predictions are depicted in glowing 
words. Fort Donelson is made a pur- 
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gatory of lashes and starvation; Clarks- 
ville a bedlam of haggard women and 
naked children. 

Yes, we will miss them; miss them 
from the washing-tub, the ironing-board, 
the biscuit-tray, the horse’s head, the 
flower-garden, the cradle-side! They 
have been with us in sickness, in health ; 
at Christmas, in the rush of company; 
on days of mourning and days of feast- 
ing. They have watched beside us at 
night, and bathed our faces and smooth- 
ed our locks ; while we have, in return, 
measured their medicines, spread their 
plasters, prepared dainty meals, shared 
our wardrobes. And to think what a 
stern fate they have invoked! Hunger, 
tyranny, and the halter; a merciless 
crowding together on confiscated farms, 
a pitiless exile to cotton-fields. Imagina- 
tion falters at thought of the interne- 
cine warfare which rages among these 
misérables—matron grappling with ma- 
tron, child with child; mistress for ever 
excluded from her post of armed media- 
tress. O Liberty! what crimes are 
committed in thy name. 


THE SUSQUEHANNA. 


O river of the winding shore! 
Could I but tell thy beauties o’er, 
Tiow many a stream that now, perchance, 
Has high renown in old romance, 
Or was, when yet the art was young, 
In verse, by ardent poet sung, 
Should be eclipsed by thee! 


The earth has nowhere greener fields 
Than thy refreshing moisture yields ; 
Though loftier mountains bind the Rhine, 
None are more beautiful than thine; 
Health through thy fertile valleys roams, 
And virtue blesses all their homes, 

With pure felicity. 


Thy banks are rich with standing corn, 
Thy golden wheat is still unshorn ; 

In the rich clover feed the kine, 

Or ’fleath the chestnut’s shade recline 









The Susquehanna. 


Until the milk-maid blithely gay, 
All redolent of new-mown hay, 
Comes tripping o’er the stile. 









My home has been among thy hills; 
Thy music, Susquehanna, fills 

My soul with vast and pure delight, 
Whether thou glidest still and bright, 
Or whether, when the autumn rain 
Pours down thy mountain slopes amain, 
Thou roll’st majestic by. 




















I seek not Arno’s shelvy side, 
And Bonnie Doon shall ne’er divide 
My steadfast heart and hope from thee ; 
Among thy wildnesses I see 

Unwritten romance. But, oh! where 
The wizard hand that now may dare 
To start the forms to life ? 


Oh! would that I could bring once more 
Van Campen to thy winding shore ; 
And o’er the hill at shut of day, 
Upon the war-path urge his way ; 
And make each creek and hillside rife 
With war-whoop shrill, and sound of strife, 
And deadly revelry ! 

















The hope is vain. Tis not for me, 

Weird Susquehanna, to set free 
And clothe again in human mould 

" The shade’ that nightly stalk each wold ; 
And ere they pass beyond my ken, 
Wave over them the magic pen, 

And bid them live for aye. 














Mine is a less ambitious 7rdle ; 
And though I oft at evening stroll 
Along the path across the hill, 

And see the shadows quickly steal 
Athwart my way, with quiet tread 

I wander on, still spirit led, 

To reach the rippling shore ; 


Whose sparkling waters met my sight 

When first my eyes beheld the light ; 

And when, at last, I take my rest, 

Then lightly on my sinking breast 

I pray thy kindly loam shall press, 

And fold me in that long caress 
Which the last trump shall break ! 


. LENNI LENAPPS. 
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The Verandah. 


THE VERANDAH. 


REPORTED BY DOCTOR FRED, MORTIMER, 


I sometimes think, when I look over 
these reports taken at the Verandah, 
that they are, most of them, so strange- 
ly sad, that they would make me feel 
unwilling to publish them, were it not 
that I know if mine are on the shady 
side, the time-honored magazine that 
gives them publicity is never without the 
true sparkle on some of its pages. As 
long ago as my earliest remembrances, 
I recal a little couplet, tle perpetrator 
of which, for his.own safety I venture 
to say, is unknown. It ran thus: 

‘ Now his smiles they flicker ; 
Wonder what they mean! 


Faith! he’s got the Knicker- 
Bocxer MAGAZINE.’ 


Then, in such a house as this, one is 
more apt to meet with those who have 
tasted life’s stern, often bitter realities, 
than with hearts whose existence has 
been gladdened by pleasures, bubbling 
up in their daily paths, like the sparkles 


in your ‘Madam Cliquot.’ This is a 
circle where one, who loves not that sad- 
ness of the countenance by which the 
heart is made better, would be strangely 
out of place. These reflections are es- 
pecially forced upon me to-night, as I 
sit quietly around this evening’s fire, 
with a few of the lodgers at the ‘ Veran- 
dah.’ It is one of those spring days 
which seem scarcely to deserve the 
name—cold, east-windy, and more cheer- 
less in its influence than the severest 
blasts of winter. 

Then for several days the clouds have 
been gathering about our dwelling. 
Quietly, noiselessly have we moved in 
its spacious halls. When we have spo- 
ken in the entries, it has been in whis- 
pers. When a door has been rudely 
slammed, we have sprung to arrest its 
jar ; and if too late, the echo has vibrat- 


‘ed through the whole house, and found 


its answer in almost every heart. For 
death has entered our number; not in 
the form in which, alas! he now too often 
comes. We did not take up our evening 
paper and read ‘ Of fever off Charleston,’ 
and have our imagination wrung by the 
thought of those dear parched lips on 
that pestilential shore. We did not read 
the telegram, ‘ All quiet along the Poto- 
mac to-night,’ and learn from another 
column that one heart was indeed ‘all 
quiet’ forever; that the great sad angel 
had hushed its throbbings for the dear 
ones on whom the burden of the war is 
sure tocome. No! It was in our very 
midst. 

‘Mortimer, I wish you’d read that pa- 
per,’ interrupts a voice, addressing me. 

Now, there are two persons from whom 
humanity has, at least at times, no se- 
crets ; the one is the minister in spiritual 
difficulty, the other the physician in 
physical trial. : 

I therefore answered: ‘ Would it not 
be a violation of my patient's confi- 
dence ?’ 


‘Oh! no; he wouldn’t have left it ex- . 


posed had he not wished it to be a sort 
of legacy to his brothers.’ 

‘It is very disconnected,’ said I; ‘ in- 
deed, I think you will find it quite diffi- 
cult to keep the connection ; neverthe- 
less, I have pencilled in a few connect- 
ing links, and perhaps we can do no bet- 
ter on this Saturday night, when the 
noisy flow of our conversation is hushed 
in silence, than to run hastily over this 
journal, (for journal it seems to be,) 
which I hold in my hand.’ 

Now, the paper alluded to was found 
in the room of one who, by common 
consent, was known as the ‘ poor devil 
author ;’ why, we could none of us tell. 
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He never complained, never seemed dis- 
contented, and yet he was just such an 
one as you never see without feeling ir- 
resistibly inclined to ejaculate, ‘ Poor 
devil!’ ere you were aware of your own 
intentions. His coat was always whole, 
but with such a shiny look and antique 
cut, that you could not but be reminded 
that the day had long been distant since 
it left the tailor’s; the shirt was always 
clean, but the profuse ruffling on the 
bosom showed its weakness whenever 
he moved. He was not careless, and 
yet I never saw him with unstained 
fingers. He was not foppish, and yet I 
believe he would have been imprisoned 
all day, sooner than to go out without 
the velvet-faced coat, Byron collar, gold- 
headed cane, and large, old-fashioned 
breastpin. Now, let light-headed men 
laugh at and ridicule a sentiment they 
can neither understand nor appreciate ; 
but I can but honor this pride ; it shows 
that the native self-respect is not yet obli- 
terated ; and the Spanish grandee, who 
folds his time-worn velvet cloak about 
him as he goes out for his daily prome- 
nade without a pistole in his pocket, with 
all the state and dignity his grandfather 
put on when about to negotiate a loan 
to the exchecquer, will not become a 
thieving, worthless vagabond; hunger, 
poverty, and reverse I have seen borne 
in stately silence, in the halls where 
once the gold of the New World was 
piled up as a trophy of distant prowess 
and adventure, where the Don and the 
Dofia talked over the valiant exploits of 
their eldest born against the old Moorish 
warriors of the Alhambra and the daunt- 
less Abencerrages. Let them, like An- 
tony, 


‘Perisu like a Roman— 
Die the great triumvir still ;? 


and spare your sneers for those who de- 
serve them more. ‘The highest being,’ 


says Jean Paul, ‘loves and seeks the 
siume sort of things as the meanest, only 
from higher grounds, and by higher 
paths.” And so, while thoughtless snobs 
laughed at the ‘poor devil author,’ I 
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viewed him as, in common, every-day 
life, what one of those nobly born would 
be, were they reduced to penury. Grant- 
ed that he may never have known 
moneyed wealth—is intellectual treasure 
nothing? I have yet to learn that a 
mind which was started on life’s pil- 
grimage with brilliant, nay, flattering 
prospects, and by reason of some deep 
and crushing sorrow has seen them die 
out within the breast, is less an object 
of sympathy than one who is struggling 
under the loss of external and temporal 
comforts. And so I looked upon this 
man with respect, nay, affection, and 


often longed to penetrate the veil, and - 


see what might be hidden under those 
great, sad eyes, and calm, melancholy 
exterior. Listen now to the opening 
sentences of his story ; nay, follow it, if 
you can; keep the connection, and do 
not weary, to its latest sentence, and 
your Sabbath, if you take up this maga- 
zine of a Saturday night, will be none the 
less humanizing in its influence for his 
simple tale of sorrow. 

‘Back again! Back again! here, in 
this very woods I left so gayly not five 
years ago. Can I undo the past, can I 
forget that experience? No! it is writ- 
ten in deeper characters than these faint 
lines of black before me now. Black! 
We were married in black ; people shook 
their heads, and said it boded no good, 
but what cared we what people said? 
We only laughed at their fears, and con- 
gratulated one another that we were not 
superstitious. Let me review the past 
to-night. The entry in my journal when 
first I met her, written in red ink—what 
was that for? Ah! marginal note: 
‘Black ink all out to-night.’ Red! the 
color of fearful reality. 


‘ WASHINGTON, September ——. 


‘Went to Mrs. Thorndike’s reception. 
Splendid affair; stood once where I 
could distinguish five different lan- 
guages spoken at one time; nowhere 
but in Washington would one hear such 
a diversity. Who was that dressed in 
black, with one white rose as. her only 
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ornament ? How strangely she impress- 
edme! Mine isan old, not a suscep- 
tible heart. Icould fall in love with one 
of my own heroines, (I blush as I make 
the confession,) far more easily than 
with many of the gay ones who flitted 
through those halls to-night; and yet 
our eyes met as two tired wanderers on 
a desert, and I could see we both longed 
for a nearer acquaintanceship. I must 
find her out.’ 

‘Humph! These next twenty pages 
are covered with a lover’s ecstacies—I 
had almost written ‘ panegyrics,’ a singu- 
lar application, strangely appropriate, that 
would have—but I cannot read them ; 
how they grate on my earnow. I could 
never have really felt those emotions, or 
it might have been a different ‘me;’ or 
that was ‘ me,’ and Iam not myself now. 
Stay-——which is it? My brain reels, and 
Iam in more of a maze than when I 
tried to comprehend the ‘Ego’ of a 
Fichte, or the ‘subject’ and ‘object’ of 
others of the nation that thinks ‘ walls,’ 
and has the dominion of the air. I re- 
turn in thought tothe Verandah. Here’s 
where I used to study the dear misty 
philosophy, when I hardly knew how 
sped the hours, so rapt was I in German 
mysticism. Here’s where I saw my 
name first in print; the dear, delicious 
sensation! Can I ever forget how many 
times I read and re-read my first article, 
a review, which had been polished and 
pruned down until the same word scarce- 
ly occurred twice through its entire 
length, and Gray himself could not 
have found a better substitute, for any 
one I used. How kindly they all greet 
me back! The Verandah has welcomed 
a few new faces—has lost a few old ones. 
How quiet and placid they look; they 
have not known as I, ‘joys the sweet- 
est, griefs the deepest,’ since last we 
met. No, the anthracite has crackled 
just as cheerfully in the old parlor-grate ; 
their rooms have been in just as precise 
order every day of these three long 
years; and if a sainted mother or an 
honored father has gone home to God 
during that time, they have re-read his 


or her letters, shed a few honest tears 
out of their gray old eyes, and gone to 
their daily toil with renewed strength 
against temptation, and stronger feelings 
of self-abnegation have been cherished 
in their time-tried hearts ; but I—I dare 
not dwell on this; and yet I will turn 
to the record of those few wild moments 
of bliss. Here it is: 

‘What a blissful delirium of happi- 
ness amIlin. Elfie—strange name, but 
so they call her—has such a deep, rich 
nature, and has given it all to me so un- 
sparingly, that I tremble for her should 
any thing separate us now; and yet 
there was a cloud over our wedding-day 
which I have tried in vain to forget. 
Why did I always think Elfie was so 
strange? Why did I call her ‘Mrs.’ 
for so long a time, and then, begging her 
pardon, repeat the mistake? I could 
never think of her as a maiden; the 
flower must be gone, and yet I never 
loved her the less for it. No, I rather 
expected it, and would not have been 
surprised had she told me any tale sa- 
voring of ‘ Jane Eyre’ or ‘Aurora Leigh.’ 
And yet I cannot bear it now—this very 
mystery for which I used to love her the 
better then. Who was that who stood 
by our carriage just after our wedding, 
and why did Elfie give such a start, and 
summon all her self-control, as she trem- 
blingly sprang in, and the carriage 
whirle@ away with both of us in total 
silence? Oh! that she would speak. It 
seems to me I could bear the blackest 
tale of sin better than this oppressive 
calm. 

“Pshaw! what a fool I was to write 
such words as those yesterday. Here 
comes Elfie now with her guitar, sing- 
ing, ‘I’m a merry, merry Zingara.’ How 
beautiful she looks this evening, with 
her white skirt looped up just far enough 
to show the tiniest little feet and ankles, 
and the closely-fitting waist cut just low 
enough to hide, yet not entirely conceal, 
the dainty little neck. 

‘*There, now, lay aside your pen, you 
naughty boy, and come and romp with 
me on the new-mown hay! Writing in 
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your journal! Well, if you are not 
writing for the great Calithumpian Re- 
view, I'll wait a few minutes; but re- 
member your promise to me, that as 
long as I’d amuse you, you wouldn’t, for 
that purpose at least, use your buzzard- 
quill. Oh! I know you shot him in the 
great Dismal Swamp, you’ve told me 
that times enough ; so now come away, 
or [ll thrum this guitar about your ears 
till you don’t know what to write about, 
and then your publisher—for I do be- 
lieve you are writing a story—will mark 
your ms. ‘returned,’ I wish he would, 
so as tocure you. Come along, I say.’’ 

‘Why did Elfie snatch that letter from 
me, which fell from her bosom on the 
new-mown hay?—not however till I'd 
read these words: ‘For you are mine 
by the strongest tie, let all the ministers 
in the world give you to another.’ It 
could not have been herself it referred 
to. No, it was some friend whose con- 
fidence she dared not betray, and that 
accounts for her making no explanation. 
And yet how she blushed! People said 
I should never have married her without 
a knowledge of her previous circumstan- 
ces. Pooh! give me the love that is 
unquestioning, and entire when about 
to give itself away. How is it, my 
heart? Would it not have been better 
to have had these very questionings at 
an earlier day ? 

‘Washington is a strange place, and 
one must look for strange acquaintances 
there. It seems as though all the odd 
elements of the world at large found 
their ‘habitat’ at our national capital. 
So it always reminds me of an old box 
which has stood for a long time in the 
corner of a hardware store, and received 
the refuse of the stock of different years. 
Thus you find a key without a lock, and 
a lock without akey, a half-pair of brass 
hinges, and one half of a jointed hinge, a 
padlock clasped so tight even a Hobbes 
could never open it, and one that it needs 
a fertile imagination to imagine how it 
could ever have been shut. So this 
strange city, with its politicians, hungry 
office-seekers, first, second, and third- 
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class clerks, seems a nondescript con. | 
glomeration of the misfits and worn-out 7 
particles of the busy world, grouped 
together; of no present good to them. | 


selves or any one else, but yet a neces. 
sity, like the scrap-box of the iron store, 
Oh! with what delight do I escape from 
this Bedlam to my charming little cot- 
tage on the Alexandria Road, near the 
blue waters of the Potomac. 
like that old city ; there is such an ele- 


ment of literary taste here—such a fool- § 
aristocratic, quiet air 7 


ish sot-disant 
about the inhabitants, (amiable weak- 


ness, though—I never thought the less | 


of any one of them for it,) that it is an 
agreeable contrast to the busy whirl of 
Washington. 
a war. I never think of it, but some 
here see, in the approaching Presidential 
election, so much of party spirit, that it 
will unquestionably, they say, divide 
the country. Thatnevercan be. Amer- 
ican steel against Americans! Never! 
**There now! What are you think- 
ing of, Paul? No! now don’t note down 
my remarks in your insufferable short- 


hand. I believe you'll have it on your 
head-stone. I wish Pitman had never 
lived. It’s so provoking: to think you 


can never say a word before one of his 
disciples but he must put it on record 
in black and white. There, come; here 
are the horses ; leave your pen, and ride 
with me.’ I never saw Elfie look so 
lovely as to-night. Her black, closely- 
fitting riding-habit, relieved only by the 
white feather and little throat, and the 
beautiful milk-white mare on which $he 
rides. contrasts finely with the rosy 
cheeks, buff gauntlets, and blue eyes. 
Away we go, now down to the Potomac 
to water our panting horses ; now across 
Hunting Creek bridge, up to the hills of 
the old Mount Vernon estate; then by 
some circuitous windings, we again catch 
sight of Alexandria from the top of 
Shooter’s Hill, which we dash down just 
as the last crimson ray fades from the 
horizon, and night shuts down in good 
earnest. 


‘Night! Was there any thing pro- 





I rather 7 


I wonder if there will be | 





car 
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phetical in that-last phrase? I leave 
my cottage to-night. Stop—let me glance 
at these lines I found in Elfie’s room 
once more before I go, and see that my 
eyes do not deceive me. No! Here it 
is, black as the doubts that overwhelm 
my soul. 

**Meet me on the opposite side of Long 
Bridge to-night ; if you do, well. Ifnot, 
he has you no longer. Talk not to me 
of right. Might is right. 

‘You KNOW WHO.’ 

‘And so, Elfie, ‘you know who,’ and 
‘he has you no longer.’ Ah! his heart 
can contain you no longer, and you 
shall meet him there; but one last look 
at your picture, darling, and you shall 
return to a deserted home. 

** John, have ‘ Brandy,’ the black stal- 
lion, ready at sundown, and, John, 
there’s a box to gd to my cousin in 
New-York—send it to-morrow. I must 
be away a few days. You've been a 
good servant to me, John—here’s a 
little gold trinket for you.’ 

**God bless your honor, Sir! I'll just 
rub ‘Brandy’ off well to-night.’ 

‘Ay! ‘ Brandy,’ you’d better be in un- 
flagging spirits, for these spurs would 
strike deep to-night if they struck at 
all. Now, my old hero, for a last fierce 
ride. That’s it— curve your glossy 
neck; snort, and champ your foaming 
bit, as you used to, when every body 
was afraid of your wicked eye, as they 
called it; love your master, Brandy— 
yes, lick his hand once more, for he 
knows not now whether he has one 
faithful friend save you. All afraid of 
you, were they, ‘ Brandy ?’ and yet you 
never harmed me, nor her. Ay, jump! 
did I strike the spur deep? Well, it 
was the mention of a name you never 
heard but in love before. On! on! my 
faithful steed! They say you have no 
no soul. No soul! and what is it you 
love me with, Brandy? for we’ve had 
many a good time together in the past, 
and you know I’m flying now. I talk 
to you as my friend—I must talk to 
some one. Here we are at Long Bridge. 
Now arch your glossy neck again and 
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neigh as we dash across into the cursed 
city where first I saw her. Good-by, 
Brandy. God forgive me! the parting 
with you has drawn the first tear since 
I learned my sorrow. 

‘And now, where next? Where but 
to the Verandah? There I was happy ; 
there I lived in peace, for many a year, 
before I came to this city, cursed as it 
seems with the sin of the whole. nation, 
and the All-powerful visiting His wrath’ 
on each one who ventures herein. 


‘VERANDAH, Saturday night. 

‘I'm sick to-night. How I wish, 
Elfie, you had been true; I long so to 
feel your soft warm hand upon my brow 
to-night. Can I never forget? I have 
heard nothing for many, many months, 
and now war has overrun the beautiful 
country where once we lived. Stay— 
I must forget. I'll ring the bell and 
send for Mortimer.’ 

These were the last words he had 
ever written. I was called, but the 
poor-devil author was past medical 
skill; on a frame naturally delicate, ex- 
haustion and mental depression had 
settled in a confirmed typhoid fever, 
from which I was confident he could 
not rally. 

As I bent over him, he whispered : 
‘Doctor, perhaps I was hasty, and sinned 
against one I loved very deeply.’ 

I was not unaccustomed to such self- 
recrimination in those in his situation, 
and took but little notice of it. 

‘Doctor, I want you to promise me 
one thing: that if even a word or a 
letter comes for me, no matter how wild 
in delirium I am, you will read it to 
me; yes, even if I’m dying. Won't 
you, now?’ 

Knowing that he would die, I simply 
said: ‘I will.’ 

‘And now, Doctor, if I should die, 
bury me by some stream that will re- 
mind me of the blue waters of the Poto- 
mac, and chisel one little star over my 
head-stone for the star that sank there. 

I turned to the door to answer a 
knock. A letter was handed in. 
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‘Let me see the handwriting,’ said 
my patient. 

A superhuman strength seemed to be 
his; I had never had just such a case 
before, the fever so deeply seated, the 
strength, mental and physical, so unnat- 
ural. I knew it could not last. 

Fearing for my patient, yet not wish- 
ing to deny him any thing that might 
smooth his pillow, I commenced reading. 

The poor-devil author turned his face 
to the wall and remained without a mur- 
mur or a motion as I proceeded. 

‘And so you have left me, Paul, and 
so you can trust me no longer, and for 
all so many weary years have passed, 
until this day I have never known where 
beat that heart which once was mine; I 
have always feared it. Fool that I was 
not to tell you all upon my wedding- 
day. Oh! had you despised me, it 
would have been a pleasure; it would 
have been bliss indeed, rather than to 
have felt during the few wild months of 
delirious joy that have been mine, to 
have felt, I say, that you were distrust- 
ing me. You fancied me married; you 
thought I was untrue. O Paul! it was 
but the sins of the father visited upon 
the child. None could have been truer 
to you than I; none could have loved 
you better; and for this you have de- 
serted me and have gone. Gone! Oh! 
the agony of a word like that! When 
I look at my blissful dream, I feel that 
it is gone ; when I look at the empty 
stall where your favorite ‘ Brandy’ 
stood, I feel that you are gone ; when I 
look for the old sparkle of my eye and 
the roses on my checks you used to ad- 
mire, I feel that they too are gone. God 
help me! When I look at my reason 
now, when I look for the heaven you 
first taught my soul to aspire after, I 
fear lest these last should soon be gone 
for ever. O Paul! will it do any good 
to tell you the truth now ; will you be- 
lieve me and take the lost one to your 
heart once more, play with her ringlets 
again and let her plague you as of old? 
But you must hear it; yes, if you are 
dying, you must know. Have nothing 
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to fear from the whole truth. That 
man who has often crossed your path, 
whom I have met with a shudder of re 
cognition, that man, Paul, was my fa 
ther. He it is who threatened to take 
me from you; he it is who has haunted 
our happiest days. You say he could 
not. Yes, darling, I know it now, but I 
did not know it then. I was young; I 
knew nothing of law, (in these last few 
years I have grown older very fast.) 
My mother loved him as few men ever 
were loved; but he deserted, deceived, 
and abused her, and she sought the re. 
lief the law affords. 

‘But oh! strange condition in the di- 
vorce! It gave the custody of the child 
to the father in the event of the moth- 
er’s decease ; to him who had proved un- 
worthy of the care of one woman, was 
given another. She died in New-York. 
With the fear of one who should have 
been my protector before me, I fled to 
Washington, hoping to lose myself in 
that strange assemblage. He tracked 
me there, but before he found me, you 
had shone, like the Aurora in the North- 
ern night, across my path. You have 
been more to me than all the world be- 
side, and I foolishly thought I was con- 
sulting your happiness by concealing 
from you this tale of sorrow and of sin. 
Thank God! the sorrow was mine, and 
not the sin. And now, forgive me, Paul. 
I thought you loved me so well I could 
do any thing and not shake that confi- 
dence. Oh! I have suffered so much, 
and longed so much to come to you 
during these long weary years. There 
is a@ war; you cannot be ignorant of 
that. Iam thankful! You start. Well, 
it is because I have lived under my sor- 
row in attending to the sufferings of 
others; Northern and Southern soldiery 
alike have shared the arms you used to 
feel around you; many a flaxen-headed 
boy, muttering in his dying dreams of 
magnolia-groves, or calling for some old 
and trusty servant, has pillowed his 
head for the last slumber upon my 
breast ; many a hardy son of Maine has 
heard the gurgle of his own ‘Penob- 
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scot’ or ‘Kennebec’ for the last time, 
as I pressec the cool water to his parch- 
ed lips. But you, you will die, per- 
haps, with no faithful face by your dy- 
ing-bed, no gentle lips on your dying 
hand, while she who loves you best and 
dearest still is many miles from you. 
Oh! that before that day I might lay 
my head upon your breast once more, 
and hear your great strong heart beat 
as.of old forme! Then I could feel I 
was forgiven, and go ‘to the front,’ as I 
shall to-night, happy in my mission of 
SOrrow. Your own Etre.’ 

I finished reading and sought my pa- 
tient’s pulse; it wa. silent. I felt for 
his respiration; he was dead. Never 
in this world shall I know how much of 
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the foregoing he heard. I love to think, 
however, that he left for the better land 
just as the last three words escaped my 
lips. 

I find I have pasted this paragraph at 
the end of my report : 

‘The flag of the St. James’s Hospital 
was at half-mast to-day out of respect 
to the memory of Sister Theresa, one of 
the most devoted of the order of the 
Sisters of Charity. She literally lived 
among the suffering from this war. 
Many an honest eye was dimmed at her 
burial, and we may trust she was wel- 
come, Where war and dissension never 
enter, by many a heart whose last 
throbbings on earth she had cheered by 
her Saviour’s precepts and her own 
presence,’ 
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NUMBER TWO. 


Planetary Origin of Meteorites. 


Tue advocates of the hypothesis which 
supposes meteorites to be small planets 
revolving, in obedience to the laws of 
general gravity, around the sun, are ac- 
customed to bring to their support the 
fact, as observed by the late Professor 
Olmstead, that, during the celebrated 
shower of shooting stars, on the night 
of the twelfth of November, 1833, the 
bodies all emerged from the same quar- 
ter of the heavens. It appears to us 
that this fact is evidence right against 
their view. Professor Olmstead observ- 
ed, not only that the meteors all started 
from one point, but that they moved in 
many directions, the courses of some 
being exactly opposite those of others. 
Now, if they were so many separate, in- 
dependent planets, they were far from 
‘revolving in obedience to the laws of 
general gravity,’ as is claimed for them, 
because these laws require that all the 
planets of the solar system should move 
in the same direction. 
VOL. LXIV. 
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Again, it is a miracle—not in accord- 
ance with these laws of nature—that 
such a multitude of planets, revolving 
in various directions and in independent 
orbits, should come together just at 
that moment, and at no other, when it 
could be seen that they ‘all emerged 
from the same quarter of the heavens.’ 

On the other hand, supposing the me- 
teors to be fragments of one planetary 
body coursing in a certain direction, at 
the rate of from eighteen to thirty-six 
miles per second, (the estimated velocity 
of meteorites,) it is impossible to recon- 
cile the supposition with the fact that 
some of the same fragments passed with 
equal velocity in precisely the contrary 
direction. 

Further, the meteors, whether many 
distinct bodies or fragments of one 
body, moving eighteen or thirty-six 
miles per second, at no greater distance 
above the earth than one or two hundred 
miles, could not appear, during the 
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many hundred seconds which the show- 
er lasted, to be all emerging from the 
same quarter of the heavens. 

The ‘Boston Journal,’ in its weekly 
issue of November twenty-fourth, 1859, 
commenting upon the meteoric phenom- 
enon witnessed about that time in its 
vicinity and elsewhere, adopts the the- 
ory indicated by our heading. Let us 
take the chief stone of its foundation 
and find how fair are the proportions of 
its superstructure.. 

It assumes as correct the opinion 
common among scientific men, that the 
heights of meteors above the surface of 
the earth range from sixteen to an hun- 
dred and forty miles, and that their ve- 
locities are, as above, from eighteen to 
thirty-six miles per second ; much great- 
er than the velocity of the earth in her 
orbit. In our proving we make an ay- 
erage of those heights and velocities, 
that of the former being seventy-eight 
miles, that of the latter being twenty- 
seven miles a second. 

Then we discover our subject (sup- 
posed to be that of the ‘Journal’s’ com- 
ment) distant seventy-eight miles, and 
passing, at the speed of twenty-seven 
miles a second, in a southerly direction. 
The direction of the earth along her or- 
bit is from west to east; so that the 
headway made by the body is absolute, 
not relative to that of the earth. 

The body commenced to obey the 
earth’s gravity when at\that distance, 
seventy-eight miles, and in so doing be- 
came subject to the law for all gravitat- 
ing bodies, namely, the law imparting 
to it a descending movement of sixteen 
feet during the first second, three times 
sixteen feet during the next second, five 
times the same during the third second, 
and so on according to the odd numbers 
as multiples of the opening velocity. 
At such an increase of rapidity it will 
fall through seventy-eight miles in one 
hundred and sixty seconds. But will 
it, in its act of falling, reach the earth? 
In the nature of the case it cannot. 

It has, during the hundred and sixty 


seconds, acquired a velocity of descent 
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of not far from one mile a second. This 
velocity is the measure of the force with 
which it gravitates, being only one twen- 
ty-seventh of the force by which it is held 
in its orbit; so that a twenty-seventh, 
rather than the whole of the seventy- 
eight miles, about three miles, is the 
measure of its direct approach towards 
the earth. In order for it to gain a cen- 
tral impetus adequate to counteract its 
revolving impetus, it must continue to 
gravitate during four thousand four hun- 
dred and fifty-six seconds. But at the 
expiration of this time, what position, 
relative to that of the earth, will it oc- 
cupy ? 

Making no addition of its speed of de- 
scent, now twenty-seven miles a second, 
to that of its revolution, also twenty- 
seven miles originally, which ought in 
strictness to be made, it will have reach- 
ed a point more than one hundred and 
twenty thousand miles away from the 
earth. 

The ‘Journal’ may, possibly, with 
skilful compassing, land the wanderer, a 
shooting-star, into the hug of the sun, 
but never into that of the earth. 

But, allowing that the body might, 
by some inexplicable means, overcome 
the force which revolves it dy the earth, 
thus to speak, so that it shall reach her 
surface at the end of one hundred and 
sixty seconds ; still its orbital movement 
will not be at all interfered with until 
the contact, and it will, during the time, 
course through a space of four thousand 
three hundred and twenty miles, equal 
to more than half the earth’s diameter. 
We suppose it will hardly be claimed 
that meteorites in general have quite so 
extended a route, into the realm of night, 
to scout! 

We recommend to theorists that they 
resort less to vague guessings and more 
to plain, simple ciphering, in the estab- 
lishment of their doctrines. 

Nors. — Professor Charles Upham 
Shepard has advanced Hypothesis the 
Third, accounting for meteorites. In 
his summing up he says: ‘The occa- 
sional raining of meteorites might, there- 
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fore, be as much expected as the ordina- 
ry deposition of moisture from the 


atmosphere. The former would origi- 
nate in a mechanical elevation of vol- 
canic ashes, and in matter swept into 
the air by tornadoes; the latter from 
simple evaporation. In the one case, 
the matter is upheld by magneto-elec- 
tric force; the other by the law of dif- 
fusion, which regulates the blending of 
vapors and gases, and by temperature. 
A precipitation of metallic and earthy 
matter would happen on any reduction 
of the magnetic tension; one of rain, 
hail, or snow, on a fall of temperature.’ 

The particles of ashes and dust thus 
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mechanically elevated, are still masses, 
being only mechanically divided, and 
cannot be composed into bodies such as 
aérolites are found to be, without first 
undergoing chemical decomposition. This 
Professor Shepard has provided no means 
to bring about. 

Further, it is contrary to reason to 
suppose a ‘magneto-electric force’ ex- 
isting at or beyond the limits of the at- 
mosphere sufficient to uphold those sub- 
stantial particles, those masses. This 
force at the surface of the earth is inad- 
aquate to the object, and the fair pre- 
sumption is, that it decreases as the dis- 
tance from the surface increases. 


GREENWOOD CEMETERY. 


Away from the bustle of busy feet 
and the noisy clang of labor, away upon 
*the hill-top above the world and nearer 
heaven, sleeps the silent city of the de- 
parted. By the side of the rough and 
roaring ocean, it lies in the edge of a 
wilderness of blushing beauty; now 
creeping out into the sunshine, and then 
back beneath the sentinel trees whose 
long shadowy fingers count every day 
the dwellings of the dead, to see if any 
new ones have been added to their num- 
ber. 

Many times, when the birds were sing- 
ing their opening chorus, I have extend- 
ed my morning walk to its lonely lim- 
its, to see the rising of the summer sun, 
or have strayed within its gates to feel 
that sweet sadness which the presence 
of the departed never fails to inspire. 
I have never entered the inclosure but 
my soul has felt the breathings of a sin- 
less spirit, and I have never left it with- 
out feeling that my heart has held com- 
munion with something higher and 
holier than itself. 

I have never, even, come in sight of 
its marble monuments but I have felt its 
influence checking all trifling thoughts, 
and, like a mighty magnet, drawing my 





soul away from its sin-darkened dwell- 
ing to the holy joys of a higher life. 

I have ‘passed it at the dead of night, 
when it slept in a shroud of stainless 
snow, and the spectral grave-stones were 
wrapt in their snowy mantles, like an- 
gels arrayed in ascension-robes waiting 
the resurrection of the sleepers; and 
the same holy sadness hovered over all. 
I have passed it in the night-watches of 
summer, and the sweet soprano of the 
breeze, with the accompaniment of the 
whip-poor-will, was blended in a mourn- 
ful requiem; and the misty moonlight 
hung over it, like the blessed breath of 
accepted incense, or the radiant robes of 
departed spirits. 

As the sinless soul in its heavenward 
flight casts off its mortal robe at the 
portals of Paradise, so have I, as if en- 
tering upon holy ground, cast off the 
world and its wickedness, when passing 
the gateway of the dead city. What- 
ever may have been the earthly errors 
of the sleeper, I have never dared to 
carry them in my heart to his last rest- 
ing-place, but have left them without 
with the world, as the things that are 
the world’s, while I have only taken in 
his good deeds, as ‘the things that are 
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God’s,’ Ah! how many there are who 
never feel the hallowed influence of the 
departed till death makes a grave in 
their own hearts, and plants above it 
the fadeless flowers of memory ! 

As I have-wandered through its silent 
streets, I have thought of the time when 
my own heart would lie all hushed for 
ever beneath the summer flowers, or the 
heavy sod would burden the bosoms of 
the dear ones whose love has made life 
all it is worth living for. And when I 
have thought how the world would pass 
along, unmindful that we ever trod the 
earth in all the pride of hope and hap- 
piness, my eyes have run over with 
swelling sadness, and the frailty of hu- 
man life, like a sad spectre, has risen 
before me with fearful power and dis- 
tinctness. 

Again, I have tried to count the 
grassy mounds of the sleepers, to see 
how many mortals Death had claimed as 
his victims; but my efforts were all 
useless, for no human power‘could esti- 
mate how many hearts were pierced at 
one thrust of his deadly dart; how 
many life-hopes were smothered and 
crushed ‘neath the pall and the lid; or 
how many forms are still walking the 
earth whose hearts are for ever going 
to the lone cemetery, and slowly throb- 
bing out their life-blood beside the loved 
ones that have gone before. Ah! Death! 
we may never know what bright hopes 
have been blasted by thy withering 
breath; what dear joys have been scat- 
tered by thy ruthless hand, as the au- 
tumn winds scatter the autumn leaves. 
And yet what golden harvests have by 
thee been gathered home, and what fair 
flowers have been snatched from the 
deserts of earth, and transplanted in the 
balm-breathing gardens of God. Thou 
servant of hell and heaven! it doth 
sometimes seem that thou art serving 
two masters. 

O that city of solemn silence! Its 
gates are the entrance to the spirit- 
land; its history is written upon hun- 
dreds of human hearts; its memories 
are the jewel-clasp that binds humanity 
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to heaven. The grass grows green and 
rank in its deserted streets; the sound 
of voices and the echo of footsteps are 
listened for in vain; and a marble tab- 
let at every door, pointing the way to 
heaven, tells how, ‘in an hour when he 
thought not,’ the soul of the sleeper, 
like Baal’s god, went journeying to a 
far country. 

There is no high or low here. The 
poor peasant and the miserly million- 
aire, the judge and the juryman, all in 
one common sepulchre, sleep—oh! how 
soundly !—the sleep that knows no 
waking. The rattle of carriages over 
the stony street does not wake them. 
The ceaseless sounds of labor floating 
up from the fields below ‘no more dis- 
turb their calm repose,’ for the sounds 
of earth are to them all drowned in the 
soul-absorbing songs of heaven's an- 
gels. The lone willow bends over them 
in pensive beauty, and weeps while 
friends are away; the lordly ocean 
sends up a hoarse and subdued lulla- 
by; and the birds and breezes, in a 
strange tone of sadness, bear up to 
heaven’ the ceaseless praises of the si- 
lent city. 

Here and there, joined together like 
the hearts of the sleepers, are the 
graves of a gathered household. Never 
again will the shining links of the fami- 
ly circle be broken. Never again will 
the dear ties that bind kindred hearts 
be severed. The maid and the matron, 
the youth and the gray-haired sire, and 
even the little ones, those idols of hearts 
and households, are all gathered to- 
gether, and I have thanked God as I 
stood peside them, that though 


‘’T 1s dust to dust beneath the sod, 
Yet there, up there, ’t is heart to heart.’ 


In a lone corner, amid just enough 
shadow to*temper the sunshine, sleeps 
all that is mortal of our little Annie, 
one of the brightest little truants from 
heaven that the canopy of God ever 
sheltered. But, too lovely to live on 
earth, she faded with the flowers, and 
passed aavay at the twilight hour, when 
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a holy hush was hanging over all, as 
though the earth were listening to hear 
the angels chant the vesper hymns of 
heaven. They have laid the image of a 
little lamb beside her last resting-place ; 
and is it not a fit emblem? for she is 
lying now with the lambs of God in the 
blessed fold of Christ, within ‘ whose 
gates, on golden hinges turning,’ disease 
and death can never enter. As I have 
stood by her little grass-grown grave, 
while the flowers sent up to heaven 
their breath of fragrant incense, I have 
wondered that so small a spot could 
contain all that made earth bright or 
heaven longed for. ‘Annie Darling,’ 
what is thy name in heaven ? 

And here is an old soldier of the 
cross, who, with his armor on, has lain 
down to sleep till the archangel sounds 
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the reveille of the resurrection. His 
last battle is over; his name has been 
transferred to the muster-roll of heaven ; 
and his pure spirit has given the coun- 
tersign and passed the gates of gold to 
report for duty to its divine Commander. 

And then, here is the last resting-place 
of the gifted and talented Mrs. K . 
whose name is a ‘household word’ 
wherever the English language is spok- 
en. Moss may dim her name on the 
marble monument that decks her last 
resting-place ; but on the monument of 
her good works the moss of years can 
never gather. And though the hearts 
of the lovers of literature are draped in 
mourning over her sudden departure, 
yet they will never cease to render a 
life-long tribute to one of their dead yet 
ever-living idols. 
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CHAPTER SIXTH. 

*‘Morner, Mrs. Ashe is come back 
from Washington. Look! she is just 
getting out of the carriage, and—yes, 
Mr. Wilfred is with her!’ cried Theresa 
Cline, who had been startled from the 
mysteries of a new and dazzling device 
in bead tapestry by a prolonged peal of 
the hall-bell, and was then playing at 
bo-peep from behind a curtain of the 
nearest window. 

Mrs. Cline, a notable German house- 
wife, busily engaged in ironing the ruf- 
fled shirts no other hands could get up 
to her husband’s liking, lifted a face 
rosy as her daughter’s from the con- 
templation of her work, and also took a 
peep from the basement-window. 

‘Theresa, hasten! Attend Mrs. Ashe 
till I come,’ she directed. ‘ Better call 
Aunt Carlotta.’ 

‘Great was the excitement when 
mother and son entered the house. 
Wilfred, having been an old playmate of 
Theresa’s, was carried off in triumph by 


that young lady, and disposed of, to her 
satisfaction, at least. And a pretty pic- 
ture they made, sitting together on a 
cozy téte-a-téte, Theresa laughing mer- 
rily at the comical pictures he drew of 
his life in camp and his adventures as 
signal officer. 

‘How is Mr. Carle?’ she asked. ‘ He 
should be ashamed not to come and see 
us when he was here. I suppose he 
likes us no longer. He passed the win- 
dow often to go to the Grahams.’ 

Wilfred essayed some reply, but was 
silenced immediately. 

‘Here comes Aunt Lotta! Just see, 
Wilfred! how she meets Mrs. Ashe. 
They are no more friends, you know. I 
have to laugh. Look! Wilfred.’ . 

The lady advanced to greet Miss 
Brandt cordially enough, but was met 
with a bow of uncompromising stiffness, 
and a hand which certainly did not 
grasp the one she extended. The effect 
of this unlooked-for coldness, if any 
there were, was admirably concealed 
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by one whose tact rarely failed her. In 
no degree did her smile vary in sweet- 
ness, or the engaging affability of her 
manner give place to constraint, as she 
resumed her conversation with Mrs. 
Cline. 

‘I am no more surprised at Mr. 
Carle’s infatuation,’ thought simple- 
hearted Miss Brandt, crossing the room 
to Wilfred, who was scarcely more 
amused than vexed, for his mother had 
done in his eyes no wrong. ‘Mrs. Ashe 
is a wonder.’ Then she seated herself 
apart from the rest, and bethought her 

-of her knitting, which she always car- 

ried in her pocket. ‘One—two—tree,’ 
she counted, bending low over her work, 
not so deaf as she seemed to the con- 
versation ketween her sister and Mrs. 
Ashe. A quick flash of the mild blue 
eye now and then—that was all. 

‘I suppose my rooms are ready, Mrs. 
Cline? Thank you, I will not go up- 
stairs just yet. Pray don’t rise. And 
so your sister has decided to go back to 
Germany. When does she leave us?’ 

‘I suppose when comes the spring. 
Our brother has lost his wife, and is so 
lonely. Carlotta must keep house for 
him. She finds pleasure in the thought. 
She never would content herself in 
America, one might be sure.’ 

‘She has scarcely given it a fair 
trial. You, Mrs. Cline, have become 
quite naturalized, and Theresa has for- 
gotten all her nationality but the lan- 
guage, that is evident. Wilfred is rub- 
bing up his German already. Just hear 
them talk! Miss Lotta, we were speak- 
ing of you. How soon do you leave us? 
Not while I am here, I hope.’ 

Miss Brandt looked up curiously 
from her knitting. ‘It can no more in- 
terest you, Mrs. Ashe.’ 

‘You are unjust, Miss Lotta. I am 
interested in all my friends, and you are 
aware of the esteem in which I have al- 
ways held you.’ 

The mild, thin lips were compressed. 
Miss Brandt could be stern when she 
pleased. 

‘There is of true friendship vehr little 
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in the world,’ she remarked, senten- 
tiously. And Mrs. Ashe suffered her 
solicitude to subside. 

*I find you have come home zafe from 
the vahr, Mr. Wilfred. You should be 
vehr tankful.’ 

‘I am indeed, Miss Lotta, and the 
more since so many in less exposed 
positions have fallen. But ‘we all stake 
our lives on the issue, you know, and 
deem the purchase cheap if we but win 
our cause—as we shall,’ he concluded, 
decisively ; ‘God will speed the right.’ 

Miss Brandt assented with a smile. 
There was a freshness about the en- 
thusiasm of this young soldier that 
pleased her. 

‘How long do you stay, Mr. Wilfred ?’ 

‘Only a week, Miss Lotta.’ 

‘Does Mrs. Ashe return with you ?’ 

‘No; she has no longer any excuse, 
you know. Carlton is all right, and 
my sickness never amounted to much. 
I believe mother intends taking pos- 
session of her house in Germantown, as 
soon as it can be renovated a little. It 
has been shut up so long that it cannot 
be in very good order, and those tenants 
of hers were not over-careful.’ 

‘She will not let it again, then,’ said 
Theresa, 

‘I believe not; meanwhile, she will 
stay here. Mother fully appreciates the 
comforts of Mrs. Cline’s ménage, I as- 
sure you. She is singularly fortunate 
in having secured such a boarding-place. 
She very much dislikes hotel life.’ 

‘Mother would take none else,’ The- 
resa remarked. ‘Mrs. Ashe is an old 
friend.’ 

‘And in view of the ancient charac- 
ter of our friendship, you must do your 
very best to entertain me, Theresa.’ 

‘There will be no chance,’ laughed 
she. ‘Miss Graham will have it all her 
own way, J know. Ah! Wilfred, you 
can’t deceive me,’ 

‘What are you talking about, child ?’ 
said he, with a lofty air, ‘you are evi- 
dently under a wrong impression.’ 

‘Oh! you know, Wilfred, that you 
are to marry Lucille Graham. It is all 
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settled,’ and she threw a merry glance - 


at Mrs. Ashe. 

‘Indeed! And what says the young 
lady herself?’ 

‘Young, Wilfred! She’s ever so much 
older than you,’ said Theresa, with a 
frankness any thing but charming to her , 


companion, whose brow flushed hotly. 3; 
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‘Mrs. Ashe, here’s Wilfred making 
fun of me! It’s too bad! I won't 
speak another word of English to him 
all the while he’s here, just to punish 
him.’ 

‘Theresa, do you know that pout is 
very becoming.’ 

With a toss of her bright head, the 


‘You should not use such words, young lady left him, sans ceremony, to 


Theresa,’ remonstrated Miss Brandt. 

‘What words? I said nothing im-— 
proper, Aunt Lotta. Wilfred does not 
mind. Do you?’ she asked, more seri- 
ously, noting the expression of his face. 

‘Not if you confine the subject to me, 
Theresa. Miss Graham would naturally 
feel annoyed should such remarks be- 
come more general. We are friends, 
merely, I assure you.’ 

‘Do you know, Wilfred, people said 
Mr. Carle was engaged to Miss Graham, 
only a little while ago ?’ 

‘Theresa !’ said Miss Brandt, warningly. 

She took no heed. ‘It could not 
have been very pleasant for Clarice. Now 
you are the favored one, it seems; but 
I hope you will marry some one else, 
Wilfred. Miss Graham is more suited ° 
to Mr. Carle, after all, though Clarice—’ 

‘Miss Wylmer need not be disturbed 
by what the world says now,’ interrupt- 
ed he. ‘It seems to me, Theresa, there 
was altogether too much talk about that 
affair.’ 

‘Well, but was Colonel Ashe ever en- 
gaged to Miss Graham, Wilfred ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘There, Aunt Lotta; I told you so!’ 
she cried, triumphantly. ‘ Wilfred, you* 
gave me a sister’s privilege long ago, and 
if I have presumed upon it, you must 
forgive me.’ 

‘Only on one condition.’ 

* What is it ?’ 

‘That you for ever after hold your 
tongue. I beg your pardon — peace, I 
should have said.’ 

‘Very well. I will consider the sub- 
ject taboed. Is that the right word, 
Wilfred ?’ 

He smiled. ‘Do you carry your dic- 
tionary with you, Theresa?’ 





“sconsole himself, if he pleased, by a téte- 


a-téte with Miss Brandt, who said softly, 
as she glanced at her pretty niece: ‘ You 
are vehr silly children. Wait till you 
are zo old as Iam. You will then no 
more trifle. Where are you going, The- 
resa?’ raising her voice. ‘ You should 


‘callEmo. Shecannot know whois here?’ 


‘Emo has gone to see Miss Clarice 
‘Wylmer. I don’t expect her home 
very soon. She took ever so much pa- 
per with her; so there must be a great 
deal to say.’ 

_Wilfred’s face had sobered at the men- 
tion of Emo’s name. ‘I took it for 
granted that she was out,’ said he, ‘and 
should have asked how she was, but 
that naughty girl drove every sensible 
thought out of my head. Did she de- 
rive any benefit from her residence at 
the school ?’ 

‘ Yes, I tink she is now not zo un- 
happy, We all know now the signs, 
and she can with more ease converse.’ 

‘Did she submit to the operation Dr. 
Von Eisenburgh wished to perform on 
her ears?’ 

‘No; she is really zo terrified at the 
idea, that Mr. Cline will no more urge it. 
She was vonce zo tortured in Germany. 
No, I tink it can never be better.’ 

‘But she was not born so. If her 
hearing could be even partially restored, 
she would speak, It is such a pity, 
Miss Brandt. She is so lovely. One 
cannot be reconciled to such an afflic- 
tion” Miss Brandt suddenly turned, 
with a gesture of silence. Even she for- 
got, sometimes, that Emo could not hear 
the pitying words that, falling on the 
ear of the unfortunate, often render the 
spirit more sensitive still—more shrink- 
ingly alive to its pain. 
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Mrs. Ashe was at that moment affec- 
tionately embracing a fair, beautiful 
girl. Could that be Emo? Her sweet 
lips parted with a sound of recognition. 
The voice was low and very plaintive ; 
the words monosyllables, and uttered 
with deliberation. ‘ Il—hope—you—are 
—well.’ It was a wonder the tones 
were so sweet, when the ear could not 
guide them. 

Wilfred went forward and grasped 
her hand. 

‘I—am—glad,’ she said. Then, pre- 
senting her tablets, she waited for the 
kind words she knew he had in store 
for her. <A look of pleasure overspread 
her face, as she perused the rapidly pen- 
cilled words. 

‘The—re—sa,’ she said, glancing un- 
easily at Miss Brandt. 

‘ Theresa understands her better than 
any one else,’ she explained, and then 
signified to Emo that her sister was up- 
stairs. 

At a summons conveyed through a 
speaking-tube, Theresa promptly came 
down, and immediately began a string 
of questions that Emo could scarce an- 
swer quickly enough. 

‘Mother, she came home so soon be- 
cause Mr. John Wylmer has arrived,’ 
volunteered Theresa. ‘Clarice was so 
glad, she says.’ 

‘Why, he must have come in the 
same train with us!’ said Wilfred, in 
surprise. ‘I did not know he had a fur- 
lough.’ 

‘Mr. Carle did, though,’ put in The- 
resa. ‘Captain Wylmer is in his regi- 
ment.’ 

‘What difference does that make, 
Theresa?’ asked Mrs. Ashe, somewhat 
testily. ‘He is not the only captain in 
my son’s regiment,’ 

Theresa looked abashed. ‘O dear! 
I'm always saying something wrong.’ 
And she drew Emo into the library, 
where she could question her unseen. 
The arrival of John Wylmer was ap- 
parently an interesting subject to her. 

Mrs. Ashe and her son retired to 
their rooms, to meet the family again at 
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dinner, when Mr. Cline and Charles, 
the bosom friend of Wilfred, would be 
at home. 

CHAPTER SEVENTH. 

Looxine in upon the Wylmers to- 
night, we receive a general impression 
of comfort and satisfaction. The glow- 
ing anthracite casts a ruddy hue on the 
faces of the trio grouped around the 
hearth. Heavy damask curtains drape 
the windows, and the soft, steady light 
of an astral lamp—the house lacks 
modern improvements — throws into 
pleasant relief every object in the room. 
Even puss, as she stretches luxuriously 
before the fire, purrs with benigner sat- 
isfaction. John is a huge favorite of 
hers, and she pricks up her ears now 
and then, with an extra blink or two, 
by way of showing that she understands 
quite well -what they are talking about. 
We are surely no less interested. 

‘And you fought by his side all day, 
John, on that fatal thirteenth of Decem- 
ber, did you not?’ says Clarice, trying 
not to seem so intensely eager to hear 
something of him. 

‘Yes, never thinking, Clarice, to see 
another dawn. Carleton—I can’t get 
over calling him so—was quite reckless 
on his own account, but terribly anx- 
ious about his brother, who was sig- 
nalling from the roof of a house which 
commanded the batile-field. There he 
stood, never flinching from the flying 
missiles of destruction, though they 
scattered death all around him. The 
scene to him was fearfully grand, terri- 
bly exciting. It must have been terrific 
to see ovr men charge across the plain 
barred, in front of the ridge held by the 
enemy, by a stone wall, from behind 
which they hurled a perfect storm of 
grape and canister, mowing our poor 
fellows down like grass. Twice we were 
driven back, but rallied again, and the 
third time charged and held our ground, 
but only for a short time. Of course 
you heard of our retreat. It was done 
in splendid order; the rebels not find- 
ing it out until all was accomplished. 
But that day of hopeless daring will 
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always stand out in my memory as the 
mark of one of the saddest mistakes of 
this terrible war. I saw many a brave 
man fall in that desperate fight whose 
deeds of heroism will remain for ever 
unrecognized, save by the few surviving 
ones who witnessed them, and by the 
Eye which, if it notes even the fall of a 
sparrow, must surely witness these.’ 

‘It was no chance which preserved 
you, my son,’ the mother says with an 
upward look of grateful love. ‘The 
God of Battles watched over both my 
children that fatal day. May the lives 
so graciously spared be no unworthy 
monuments of His mercy.’ 

The heart of John Wylmer responded 
a fervent ‘ Amen;’ his lips said nothing. 
His deepest emotions are rarely express- 
ed inwords. For a while neither spoke. 
The silence was first broken by Clarice: 

‘That must have been a terrible night, 
John.’ 

‘It was. We lay down to rest to- 
gether, covered by the same blanket. 
Carleton never seemed so near to me as 
then, Clarice. His devotion to his broth- 
er, as well as our joint peril, so won- 
drously escaped, united and endeared 
him to me.’ 

Fast gathering tears bedimmed the 
eyes of* Clarice as she listened with 
trembling eagerness. How much near- 
er John seemed to her then, her heart 
dared not own. Unconsciously she had 
drawn closer to his side, and now rest- 
ing her head upon his shoulder, was 
weeping, as she thought, unperceived. 

‘Why, Clarice! I’ve given you the 
horrors, haven’t I? Come, cheer up, 
little sister. The bright side of the 
story is coming now. We had some 
adventures at Fredericksburgh, you 
know. There! I thought that would 
rouse your curiosity! You are not ex- 
empt from the failings of your sex.’ 

‘Nor her mother either just now; 
from that one at least,’ said Mrs. Wyl- 
mer with a smile. ‘We are ready for 
the adventures now, John.’ 

‘They are not very sensational. Dur- 
ing our occupation of Fredericksburgh, 
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we took possession of a handsomely fur- 
nished house. It was a shame to see 
how ruthlessly the things were destroy- 
ed. Besides the casualties, much un- 
necessary spoliation was carried on by 
our soldiers. I tell you, I was sorry to 
see it. Houses left in haste by the 
frightened inhabitants were almost rob- 
bed of their identity, and their contents 
disposed of in the most reckless man- 
ner. But little time, however, was al- 
lowed our men for plunder. We quick- 
ly turned our backs on Fredericksburgh 
again. We made some acquaintances 
while there—Carleton and I.’ 

‘Did you ?’ 

Mrs. Wylmer noting the breathless 
excitement with which Clarice hung on 
her brother’s words, could have wished 
a certain name were less frequently 
mentioned, and gave John a warning 
look as she said: ‘ Were they inhabit- 
ants of the town ?’ r 

‘Yes. One old lady, whom we dis- 
covered in a great fright, threw herself 
and her household upon our protection, 
We took care of her property, and se- 
cured her everlasting gratitude on the 
spot. Two pretty grand-daughters help- 
ed her to entertain us, while our men 
guarded the place without. There was 
a pretty general panic, I assure you; 
and many left their homes altogether. 
Those who remained were stowed away 
in cellars and basements, at least those 
of the timorous sort, who were afraid 
of stray shells. I saw a piano, worth, I 
suppose, seven hundred, literally shiv- 
ered by a shell which made its way into 
the parlor. Of course we carried away 
with us certain mementoes, not to say 
spoils; though in the way of plunder 
some of the fellows very far outdid us, 
appropriating articles of massive silver- 
ware and other valuables, left unsecured 
in the hasty flight of their owners. We 
did not care for the booty, but as relics 
of the war, the little things we carried 
off are valuable. I have a volume of 
poems—Campbell’s—taken from the li- 
brary of a lawyer, whose office Colonel 
Ashe entered as if by instinct. Of 
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course he seized upon some huge pro- 
fessional tomes, and took them away in 
company with some finely trimmed pil- 
low-cases, also belonging to the lawyer. 
I found a pair of fine linen sheets, which 
you may have, Clarice, to commence 
housekeeping with. By the way, you 
were to have had the pillow-cases.’ 

‘It would be @ shame to use them,’ 
said Clarice quietly. ‘ Years hence they 
will be rare curiosities.’ 

‘They are marked with the name, 
‘E. Maury,’’ continued John, ‘and 
within the book of poems was a letter 
addressed to ‘ Liewtenant Maury.’ ’ 

‘Do let me see it, John.’ And the 
bright eyes grew brighter with quickly 
increasing interest while he unlocked 
his valise, kneeling before the flickering 
fire-light, his handsome face looking all 
the handsomer, his mother thought, for 
the darker hue acquired during his two 
year®’ lifein camp. Her fond hand wan- 
dered caressingly over the crisp brown 
locks, as he stooped in search of the 
relics, , 

‘Here, mother! This is for you. Not 
a bad edition of Campbell. Somewhat 
the worse for wear, though. Miss Sallie 
Fontaine Maury—that’s the name on the 
cover, I believe—will never again see 
the book given her by one C. B. Maury, 
so many years ago. Eighteen hundred 
and forty, I declare! I suspect Miss 
Maury ceased to exist some time since, 
laughed John. 

At length, its contents having been 
thoroughly examined, the valise was 
closed again, and puss, who eyed the 
proceedings with sundry knowing winks 
and nods of approval, assumed a posi- 
tion on John’s knee, nestling confiding- 
ly just within his coat, which was thrown 
open, displaying a vest with many bright 
buttons that glittered in the fire-light. 

‘Clarice,’ said John, feeling in his 
pocket, ‘ puss has discovered that I am 
minus a button. I saved it expressly 
that you might have the pleasure of 
sewing it on.’ 

‘But, John, you have not told me 
what I asked you just now,’ 
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‘When ?’ 

‘ Before tea, you know.’ 

He looked anxiously at the pale face 
raised in expectancy to his. ‘My dear 
Clarice, I would rather you cared less 
to hear of one who has treated you ina 
manner which should rouse all the latent 
pride of your nature.’ 

Very consistent, John Wylmer, when 
you have been feeding this desire al- 
most with every word! 

‘Nay, don’t be vexed, darling,’ and 
an arm was thrown lovingly around her. 
‘Since you desire it, I will tell you all 
I know—answer any question you 
choose to ask.’ 

A long, long talk they had, those 
three. There were numberless inquir- 
ics to make about Charlie —the free 
hearted, careless Charlie—who brought 
much care to his mother’s heart, along 
with the pride his manly beauty and 
many noble qualities invoked. Hand- 
some Charlie — Graceless Charlie, as 
some called him. 

Clarice managed to cull from these 
communications many little items con- 
cerning Carleton, whose name, however, 
she did not mention. It was always: 
‘Was he there, John?’ or, ‘Were you 
with Aim at that time?’ 

At length, grown weary witliexcite- 
ment that had really amounted to pain, 
she seated herself on a low ottoman at 
their feet, and laying her head on her 
mother’s lap, soon fell asleep. 

‘Don’t wake her, mother,’ said John. 
‘Poor little sister! How pale she is! 
The heart must be hard indeed that 
could wi!l such misery for her. And it 
was a woman's will. How it maddens 
me to think of it! Carleton Ashe must 
answer to me for this!’ 

‘ He will answer to God, John.’ 
widow’s tones were solemn. 
we will leave him alone.’ 

‘How can J do that, mother? Who 
should defend Clarice if not I? Carle- 
ton is the last one from whom I could 
have expected such an act of baseness. 
He seemed to me a right noble fellow. 
Every body likes him, Hang it! I 
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can’t help liking him still, and that’s 
the worst of it. To think that I should 
have been in close companionship with 
him all this time, believing that Clarice 
and not he had broken the engagement! 
I could not understand it, though it was 
evident his mother gave him no peace, 
and from what I knew of her, I sus- 
pected that all was not right. Oh! if 
she were not a woman!’ 

‘Clarice wants no defence, my son. 
Her innocence of all wrong will be 
made apparent by the silent testimony 
of her life. She is struggling bravely 
against the tide. <A favoring wind will 
visit her at last, and bear ,her into a 
harbor where she may find rest and 
peace. She has been sorely tried, John, 
but I have no fear for her future if only 
her health be restored. That is my 
chief anxiety now.’ 

A tear fell on the little thin hand that 
showed so whitely on the widow’s som- 
bre dress. An honest, manly heart was 
throbbing above the bowed head. Clar- 
ice would have prized that tear. 

‘Mother, Carleton Ashe is suffering 
too. I can only find it in my heart to 
call him a villain when I think of her 
sorrows. He shall be met with a bitter 
reckoning.’ And the gleaming eye told 
of fierce determination as he threw his 
head back with a sudden gesture of 
anger. ‘Were he ten thousand times 
my friend, J should not spare him.’ 

Two arms around his neck, his sister’s 
tears upon his face, and the tempest was 
over. 

Clarice had awakened in time to hear 
his threat, and with her sharpened in- 
telligence knew what it meant. 

‘For my sake, John,’ she whispered, 
‘you must be friends with Carleton 
Ashe.’ 

‘Impossible! Clarice.’ 

But before he bade her good-night, 
all-conquering love had exacted from 
him a promise which sent a warm thrill 
of satisfaction into her heart. 

‘He will never be his enemy,’ she 
murmured, looking out on a stormy 
winter’s night. ‘He will watch over 
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him still for my sake; and if he is but 
near him, he must be a friend to him, 
notwithstanding. all.’ 

I think Clarice was right. John Wyl- 
mer could never hate Carleton Ashe. 

Mother and son tarried behind in 
earnest conversation till the fire burned 
low in the grate, and the silvery chime 
of the clock over the mantel warned 
them of approaching morning. 

And great changes were decided upon 
before retiring to rest—the principal 
change for Clarice. ‘ 
CHAPTER EIGHTH. 


A sricut, bright morning. No won- 
der its cheering influence, together with 
the effect of her brother’s presence, 
brought bloom to the cheek and added 
lustre to the eyes of our heroine. 

John held her at arms’ length, while 
he surveyed her critically. ‘ That’s 
right! Now, if we can ji that paint 
on your cheeks, Clarice, and give you a 
pound a week for the next month or 
two, you'll do. We have decided to 
send you away, little woman. Don’t 
look so scared. A few months abroad 
will just set you up. It’s a pure matter 
of speculation, child. You’ll be no good 
as an invalid, anywhere. When you 
come back, we shall find we have earned 
our money’s worth. Why, you’ll be as 
buxom and hearty as the wife of a coun- 
try farmer! and, perhaps—who knows ? 
There may be a place in the country for 
you to come to.’ 

‘Come, children, breakfast is waiting,’ 
said Mrs. Wylmer, approaching the win- 
dow from before which Clarice had found 
her brother looking out on a street of ex- 
ceeding whiteness—snow had fallen dur- 
ing the night. : 

‘I was just astounding Clarice with a 
verdict of banishment, mother. She is 
speechless yet.’ 

‘7 was just about to ask what you 
could possibly mean, you queer John,’ 
said Clarice, taking a seat opposite his 
queerness. ‘Mamma, don’t give him 
any coffee until he explains.’ 

‘I don’t know that I understand it 
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myself, little woman,’ he answered, with a 
profoundly meditative glance at his-plate, 
which had just been laden to its utmost 
capacity with sundry tempting comest- 
ibles. ‘The fact is, mother was telling 
me of a capital chance to send you out 
of the way, in company with your good 
friend, Miss Brandt, who is perfectly 
willing to assume the position of duenna, 
and discharge all its awful responsibili- 
ties, for a given time.’ 

‘Why, mamma, I never thought you 
were_in earnest when you asked Miss 
Lotta*to take me with her to Germany. 
Do you really want to get rid of me so 
soon? I am not ready to go, I assure 
you. And what would you do all alone, 
mamma ?’ 

‘Your brother wishes me to stay with 
Mrs. Colonel Dayton, in Washington. 
Do you not think it an excellent plan ? 
I should not be lonely so near them, and 
if any thing happened, I could join them 
with far less delay and difficulty. It 
will be gratifying an old wish of Mrs. 
Dayton’s, too, which, now that it seems 
feasible, I am very willing to do. My 
expenses will be no more than they are 
now.’ 

‘Manima,’ said Clarice, almost fright- 
ened at her mother’s calmness, ‘ you 
don’t seem to care at all.’ 

‘About parting with you, my love! 
You cannot think so, That regret, how- 
ever, is very much exceeded by my de- 
sire to see you well and strong again. 
The entire change will do more for you 
than any thing else could. Besides, I 
shall expect a corresponding intellectual 
improvement. Travelling will benefit 
you in more ways than one.’ 

‘Yes; I wish she could travel more 
extensively than she will be able to, 
now,’ put in John. ‘I would like her 
to visit France and Switzerland while 
she was about it. Never mind, some 
day or other we will all take a conti- 
nental tour together. When my ship 
comes in, you know.’ 

Clarice was silent. She could scarcely 
realize it yet. John went on: 
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‘What long letters I shall get! what 
amusing descriptions of the places and 
people you see in your wanderings! 
Good thing for me, too. Letters are a 
rare treat to us poor fellows in camp.’ 

‘But, John, the expense!’ 

‘Eat your breakfast, miss. How dare 
you insinuate against my private means! 
They’re not so mean, afterall. I haven't 
been stingy these two years for nothing; 
and I shall make money on those stocks 
I told you of. I’m not much of a specu- 
lator; but, as luck would have it, the 
chance presented itself and I accepted it. 
I think of investing in real estate soon,’ 

Mrs. Wylmer smiled. Clarice won- 
dered if her ‘brother had taken leave of 
his senses. 

‘I did not know you had any money, 
John.’ 

‘IT have n’t much; but plenty for 
present need, and some for the future. 
I mean to buy mother a house before 
very long.’ 

‘John, how good you are!’ 

‘I thought you’d appreciate me some 
time,’ he said. ‘Did you make these 
rolls, Clarice ?’ 

‘Yes.’ , 

‘Then I appreciate you. How long 
has she ceased to be a regular blue- 
stocking, mother?’ 

‘She could not be that,’ said Mrs. 
Wylmer; ‘but she took quite an in- 
terest in domestic affairs awhile ago. 
I suppose she thinks herself tolerably 
well-informed now, for she seldom visits 
the kitchen.’ 

Clarice might have supplied a differ- 
ent solution. She had ceased to dream 
of a house of her own. 

‘Mamma,’ she said, after a pause, ‘I 
would dearly love to go, if it were not 
for leaving you and the boys.’ 

‘You must make up your mind to do 
so, nevertheless,’ decided John. 

‘I should be miserable if any thing 
happened while I was away.’ 

‘Will your staying here make us any 
safer, Clarice? It will only be for six 
months or so, and you’ll come back as 
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bright as a new button. And that re- 
minds me—you have n’t sewn on this.’ 

‘I'll do it, by and by; but, John, 
what a change it will be! I should en- 
joy it, only I shall be so anxious about 
you all. Will you promise me a letter 
every week — you can write one every 
week, you know —and engage to send 
for me at once, if any thing ; 

‘O pshaw! Nothing will happen, Cla- 
rice; but I’ll promise, so set your mind 
at rest.’ 

‘And I am really to go?’ 

‘Yes; have you finished your break- 
fast? You’ve done a very foolish thing, 
Clarice ; forgotten to eat—a thing I 
never do of my own accord. I want 
you to go and see Miss What’s-her-name 
this morning. I’ll accompany you, and 
conclude the arrangements.’ 

‘Ask Miss Brandf€ to spend this even- 
ing with me, Clarice. I have much -to 
say to her myself, and I would rather 
you and John would go to the concert 
without me, to-night.’ 

So when the button had been replaced 
on John’s vest, the two went together to 
see Miss Brandt. And, on entering the 
parlor, came directly upon Mrs. Ashe. 

‘Captain Wylmer, I believe,’ said the 
lady, without the least embarrassment. 
And neither noticing Clarice, nor giving 
John time to recover from his astonish- 
ment, with a smile and a bow she left 
the room. 

‘My dear, you are vehr cold. Come 
to the register,’ said Miss Brandt, after 
the first greeting. 

‘Mrs. Ashe is here,’ came from the 
pale lips. ‘She spoke to John, but did 
not notice me; at least, she did not seem 
to.’ And Clarice shivered, as she took 
the chair placed for her in a snug corner 
by her friend. 

‘Tow could she look at you, Clarice ?’ 
said John, with angry emphasis. ‘I won- 
der she dared to recognize me. She took 
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care to give me no chance for a word with 
her.’ 

‘Mrs. Ashe is a vonder.’ 

‘Miss Lotta, I am going with you to 
Germany.’ 

‘Are you, my dear? 
vehr tankful. You will no more meet 
Mrs. Ashe. You will tink not zo often 
of things unfortunate. Yes, it is a vehr 
goot thing. Mr. John is zo kind, my 
dear.’ 

‘I have come to talk the matter over 
with you, Miss Brandt.’ And John, 
who had been looking uneasily out of 
the window, wondering why Theresa 
did not come, now joined them, just 
as that young lady entered from a door 
behind him. 

Of course the consultation was defer- 
red. John appeared to forget all about 
it in his animated talk with Theresa, of 
whom he retained a vivid recollection as 
a bright, merry-hearted girl, who pos- 
sessed attributes very much to his lik- 
ing, though his opportunities for discov- 
ery in that direction were necessarily 
very limited. But then he had heard 
much of her through Clarice. 

Wilfred Ashe, passing through the 
hall, stood and reflected a moment. 

‘John Wylmer, I declare! I’d go in, 
if his sister were not there. He can 
have no grudge against me. I won- 
der F 

‘Wilfred!’ called his mother, from 
her room above. 

And so it was decided for him. John 
Wylmer was a nice fellow; but it was 
best, under the circumstances, not to 
see him. 

The consultation took place that night, 
Mrs. Wylmer arranging matters with 
Miss Brandt instead of John, who had 
two young ladies to take charge of at 
the concert—Clarice and Theresa. Seat- 
ed near them were Mrs. Ashe, Wilfred, 
and Lucille Graham. 


I am vehr glad, 




















Midnight—The Soldier's Widow. 





MIDNIGHT — THE 





SOLDIER’S WIDOW. 


TweELvE! midnight! always midnight! 
I always find it midnight ; 
Before the moon, or with the moon, 
Or wake I late, or wake I soon, 
I always find it midnight— 
Midnight ! 















Twelve! midnight! hateful midnight! 
I hate the hateful midnight ! 
But sleep I short, or sleep I long, 
My waking never can be wrong; 
I always find it midnight— 
Midnight ! 






I always find it midnight, ie 
Because . . . . that bitter midnight! 
Can I sleep on, and give no start; 
When Memory’s dagger pricks my heart ? 

I always wake at midnight— 
Midnight ! 




















I wake—and it is midnight, 

Dark, dismal, hateful midnight! 
O Memory! have pity! 

I hear the bells’ despair 

Break in the heavy air, 

Above the curdling city : 
‘Dead! Dead! Dead!" 

Just as I did that day 

When Ae was carried away. 













I hear the cannon moan 
With hollow, hopeless moan: 
‘Dead! Dead! Dead!’ 
Just as I did that day 
When he was carried away. 


That hollow moaning 
Of cannon! 
That doleful groaning 
Of bells ! 
It beats on my ear, 
It beats on my brain, 
In the deep and dreadful midnight: 
‘Dead! Dead! Dead!’ 
Just as it did that day 
When he was carried away. 


Midnight—The Soldier's Widow. 


O Memory! spare! 
O God! can I bear 


That pitiless tramp of feet 
In the senseless, pitiless street ? 


It beats on my ear, 
It beats on my brain, 
Up through the torpid city— 
‘Dead! Dead! Dead!’ 
Just as it did that day 
When he was carried away. 
O Memory! have pity! 


I was a soldier’s wife 
Before that bitter midnight— 

‘Dead! Dead! Dead!’ 

I curse ye, false-mouthed cannon, 
Black-hearted, cruel cannon ! 

Ye stole my soldier’s life, ‘ 

In that whirlwind of strife, 

Far out on the hot front of battle! 
Did I not hear ye exulting, 

Though an hundred leagues away, 
When my soldier, the soul of the battle, 
The hope of the heroes that hailed him 

Their idol and saviour that day, 
Was mangled and slain 
By you ?—and I curse you again! 

You moan, and seem to grieve— 

‘Dead! Dead!” 

No; you cannot deceive ! 
Your moanings beat— 
A hollow, heartless cheat— 
Beat on my ear, 
And beat on my brain, 
Just as they did that day 
When he was carried away. 


There was not a sound on that day but said, 
Hopelessly, heartlessly: ‘Dead! Dead! Dead!’ 


Tis past, the dreadful midnight, 

The deep, dark, dreadful midnight ; 
And the cannon’s hollow moan, | 
And the bell’s despairing groan, 
And the pitiless tramp of feet, 

In the senseless, pitiless street, 
Die away in the sorrowful distance— 
‘Dead! Dead! Dead!” 

In the solemn, sorrowful distance— 
‘Dead! Dead! Dead!” 

Just as they did that day 

When he was carried away. 
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Dr. Mirabeau’s Sketches. 


Shall I always wake at midnight, 

This hateful, haunted midnight ? 
Yes ; sleep I short, or sleep I long— 

Before the moon, or with the moon, 

Or wake I late, or wake I soon, 
My waking never can be wrong. 

I shall always wake at midnight, 


Because 


Dr. 





Che 





I nave long desired to embody, if 
only for my own gratification, the im- 
pressions which are yet vivid of the 
‘Old Farm’ which I left at.twenty years 
of age, to dream of forever, but never to 
behold again. As I sit down now to in- 
dulge in the pleasant folly of recalling 
the scenes of boyhood, image after image 
of an old picture rises up in such frag- 
mentary shape that, with a sigh, of 
which I am partly ashamed, I drop the 
pen and have recourse to a cigar, group- 
ing amidst its ethereal clouds the old 
stone house, half hidden in locusts, the 
barn, the huge gate, the venerable apple- 
orchard, the meadow and dense woods 
beyond, and upon the other side undu- 
lating fields spreading in most pictur- 
esque variety toward a distant stream, 
which, now visible and now concealed, 
went brawling around the whole valley, 
shadowed inits entire course by the shag- 
giest hills imaginable. The beautiful 
seclusion of this spot almost defies de- 
scription: Meadows, orchard, woods, 
and occasional cabins, woven around with 
the wildest brook and the leafiest hills, 
beneath an ever-changing and ever-love- 
ly sky. I am familiar with the most 
bewitching scenery in this country, but 
I never came across such a gem set in 
glorious solitude as the old farm. It is 


Midnight ! 


MIRABEAU’S SKETCHES. 


NUMBER ONE. 


@ly Farm. 





he died at midnight— 


my purpose now merely to recall some 
boyish impressions, gaze at them a mo- 
ment, and then return, eheu! to the im- 
mediate ‘tangible and real.’ 

A picture that I have a yearning 
memory for, may as well be called ‘Sun- 
set in the Barley-field.’ This field was 
rolling; it was down low in the valley ; 
and right against it ran the dark waters 
of the brook, making quaint symphonies 
amidst the roots of trees and over the 
shallows. The old stone house could 
just be seen from the barley-field, al- 
thoygh the supper-horn could be heard 
winding faintly at eve, and filling the far 
hills with mysterious echoes. The glow 
of a descending sun on a harvest-field is 
always inexpressibly beautiful and touch- 
ing. It seems to say, with parental 
fondness: ‘My warmth and tender love 
have ripened thee into fruition; my work 
is done, and so, farewell!’ There is a 
silken richness, a dainty grace, a mel- 
lowed sheen in barley-sheaves when they 
are ‘stacked,’ that is quite peculiar; and 
the purple flush of dying day suffuses all 
with hues that seem less of earth than 
heaven. It was a habit of mine to lie 
on a gentle knoll in this spot, when the 
laborers had wended their weary way 
homeward. It was hardly the solemn 
array of hills, the runic rhyme of the 
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waters, or the delicious imagery of the 
sky which held me in speechless thrall. 
There was an impalpable, altogether ce- 
lestial beauty, which spiritwalized the 
spot. The air seemed like a wave of 
faintest music that hung poised. I often 
closed my eyes out of sheer oppression 
of ecstasy. The infinite trdnquillity of 
the scene seemed to possess me like an 
enchanted slumber. Never, in that won- 
drous segment of the beautiful valley, 
at harvest-time and at eve, did any 
thought of the world, of books, of self, 
ever come to jar upon the calm, the 
glory, the unutterable beatitude of that, 
waking or sleeping. Ah! how unreal it 
seems now! ‘The fulness and splendor 
of night came too upon the valley, 
steeped in repose, the suspended moon 
left trailing bars of light over yellow 
sheaves and solitary waters, and a red 
star shone through gaps in the mourn- 
ful hills. A luminous picture, with that 
‘clear obscure’ which is suggestive on 
canvas, or in the eye of woman, but, 
after all, a mere picture. At least, so I 
thought as I pjodded wearily toward 
the old stone house, and the familiar 
locusts, to receive a scolding for late 
hours, night air, etc. One feature of 
this spot, which I have vainly endea- 
vored to depict, was its isolation. The 
sound of a human voice in that barley- 
field at sunset would have seemed a pro- 
fanation, and the faintest tinkling of a 
sheep-bell would have made dissonance 
in the rapt calm, which rested upon the 
glistening sheaves and brooding shadows 
like a benediction. I have lain under 
the hedges at noon-time in the hay-fields, 
when the drowsy hum of insects was 
stilled, and the sunbeams sought shelter 
beneath the walnut-trees; it was Arca- 
dian enough, but it wag of the ‘ earth, 
earthy ;’ the reapers and their jug 
were not distant. . Looking back now 
through the lapse of years, I can hear 
again the noon-day carol of the mea- 
dows, or see the yellow-breasted larks 
flying against the wind; but I hardly 
dare to wander toward the knoll where 
my boyish soul was caught up in the 
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spell of that enchanted barley-field, lest 
the wonder. and holiness of its beauty 
should be gone, and leave me gazing at 
vacancy with a heart of stone. 

I have spoken of the brook which 
meandered through the hills around the 
old farm. It was a famous bass-fishing 
stream. The yourg man with the dark 
eyes and clear joyous laugh, who used 
to vex the waters with me, or lie be- 
neath the ragged elms, and build castles 
as I verily believe only he could build 
them, was buried a few years ago, not 
far from the winding brook, which, in its 
inconstant moods and variable loveliness, 
so strongly resembled him. It is not 
difficult now to recall him, reclining on 
some rocks at the foot of a run which 
trickled down from the woods into the 
stream, his angling-rod ‘set,’ and his 
head resting on his hand, watching the 
eddying foam, and penciling the future 
with radiant hues, born of a fresh and 
vigorous fancy. The din of the world 
never sounded in that sequestered haunt, 
but its tempting whispers brooded over 
the rocks and waters, and so—lI left my 
fellow-angler to find a quiet grave not 
far from the drooping trees and mur- 
muring current, whilst I followed the 
seductive whispers, even into the very 
midst of the clamor and contention of 
life. It seems to me, at this moment, 
that my chief delight in those fishing- 
excursions was the tramp through a 
clover-meadow, skirted with thickets, 
that spread between the old stone house 
and the brook. I cannot begin now to 
convey any idea of the joyous freshness 
of those May mornings, when the dew 
sparkled on the grass, the little squirrels 
held ‘crazy revel on the fences, and the 
very fowls made such jubilant confusion 
over the birth of anew day. It seems 
to me now utterly impossible that such 
light and all-abounding joy of bright- 
ness should sparkle over any clover- 
field, as came up from the one I speak of 
to salute me with kisses, innocent and 
intoxicating. The spirit of immortal 
youth had descended upon that rare old 
meadow, blessed its blossoms and but- 
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ter-cups, set its bees to humming early 
matins, showered caresses of dew all 
over it, sent the birds there, and made it 
an elixir of life to all who would go 
down into its sweet waves at dawn. The 
old minnow bucket is long since rusted 
away, and I see the billows of the clo- 
ver-field shining like a happy child’s 
face, only in the haze through which my 
pen is sadly tracing them.’ We often 
find ourselves conjoining things which 
seem distinct enough in their character. 
And even as I ponder wistfully over the 
recollection of those bird-like mornings, 
I recall, by some strange freak of the 
memory, the soft summer nights, when 
I used to watch the moon breaking 
through the hills which guarded the 
fishing-stream, and wonder if the sombre 
savage was urging his canoe beneath 
that uncertain light. It must have been 
a dear old stream to that race which 
loved the wild and beautiful in nature. 
The moon, however, cast its broken 
beams over nothing ruder than the un- 
couth trees, sleeping fields, an occasional 
cabin, and a mill, which it was my de- 
light to haunt of Sabbath afternoons, 
when the great wheel was still. The 
dear old stream cannot come to me, nor 
can I go toit. Well, it is best that it 
should be so. I could not bear to hear 
the rippling cadence of the breeze in the 
green corn, or see the majestic repose of 
the ancient hills, or catch the sweet 
gleam of cheerful waters beneath some 
overhanging red bud, unless the tranquil 
valley could yield up those who drank 
the freshness of morning, or basked in 
the slumberous glory of noon by these 
winding waters, in the purple-clad days 
of yore. Farewell, soft picture of a time 
that is no more! I hand thee over to 
the ragged urchin who whips that pool 
from a pleasant bank— happy, thrice 
happy he!—and to the meek-eyed cattle 
who stand knee-deep in the blue current, 
and enjoy their own drowsy kind of fa- 
talism beneath the indolent clouds. 
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We talk of the pastoral ages, of shep- 
herds piping upon oaten straws, or even 
of the dream-like season of a credulous 
and generous childhood, bathed in the 
glow of early morning, and innocent of 
the world’s mysterious toils and pains, 
as things fabulously distant and unreal. 
Ah! if we would but occasionally turn 
aside from the theatre of active life into 
some of these secluded valleys, it would 
almost stir us to ‘tears from the depths 
of some divine despair,’ to note the sin- 
cerity with which Nature keeps up her 
solemn worship amidst the glorious tem- 
ples ‘not made of human hands.’ We 
would muse in wonderment of thought- 
ful calm, or exclaim in irrepressible sor- 
row: ‘There stand the ancient hills; 
beneath those shining trees, yon con- 
stant stream still chants its Maker’s 
praise ; fhe sweet blossoms glisten in the 
olden hedge-rows; the glancing wings of 
happy birds gleam and vanish in the 
blue depths of air. There, indeed, is 
the marvellous commingling of a glory 
which has brooded here for unnumbered 
ages, and a youth which laughs at time 
and knows not sin. Even the simple- 
minded miller still keeps his wonted 
ways, guiltless of ambition, and satis- 
fied with the hours that come and go so 
peacefully.’ 

Why talk of Idyls? The land is full 
of them; but like the victim of inquisi- 
torial torture, held in the embrace of an 
armed automaton, we are girdled round 
by spikes. There may be good in this 
self-imposed martyrdom ; still, it is pleas- 
ant to get a glimpse by stealth of quiet 
and beautiful spots ‘so near and yet so 
far,’ in which the clash and jar of human 
passions do not intrude. I fear I am 
getting garrulous. My cigar has smoul- 
dered into ashes, and I close my eyes 
gently upon this foolish vision of ‘ The 
Old Farm,’ and—prepare to go out on 
the street ! 
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Waar is so omnipotent as fashion? 
What so truly deserves the title of the 
governing influence in society? Fash- 
ion mocks at trade, literature, and poli- 
tics combined. Yet it is a blind Sam- 
son. It is a kaleidoscope, of which not 
even the shrewdest Yankee can ‘guess’ 
the next combination ; for it is as varia- 
ble as an April day. At one moment it 
frowns a project into oblivion; at the 
next it smiles a worse thought into popu- 
larity. To-day, Mrs. Grundy cuffs poor 
Smug’s ears, and drives him ignomini- 
ously from the house. To-morrow, that 
amiable lady pats him on the back, and 
says: ‘Well done, Smug, respectable 
young than. Bless me, how your boots 
shine!’ Will you have a familiar illus- 
tration? Several winters ago we were 
called to Boston for a few weeks. They 
were eventful weeks, for there we saw, 
for the first time, women upon skates. 
Imagine how rudely our sober Knicker- 
bocker ideas were ruffled! Heavens! 
women skating on the Common in broad 
daylight! Spirits of our Puritan grand- 
mothers! are ye not perturbed ? was our 
involuntary exclamation. When we took 
the cars on our return trip to the metro- 
polis, we smoothed our ruffles, turned 
up our eyes, and, in imitation of the 
Pharisee at the shrine of the temple, 
thanked God that New-York was not as 
other cities, and that its maidens would 
not ‘unsex’ themselves so openly and 
flagitiously. Alas! our discomfiture 
was complete when the discovery was 
made that we had only returned to find 
New-York fully inoculated with this 
last ‘ Yankee notion;’ that our fair 
daughters out-Heroded Herod in the 
skating furor, and crowded the Central 
and half-a-dozen minor parks to suffoca- 
tion. Ten years ago, the woman who 
should have dared to skate publicly 
would have been socially ostracized. 
To-day, the lady who dare not skate is 
commiserated—in female phrase: ‘ Yes, 
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you know, she is the love of a soul, but 
she is so sadly unfashionable!’ Now, 
what is it that has made it possible for a 
young lady to skate to-day and still live 
en régle? Fashion. So in literature. 
The question was seriously debated in 
France some centuries back by the Doc- 
tors of the Sorbonne, whether women 
should be taught the alphabet. But 
while the tedious savans dozed through 
the disputation, woman, tired of waiting 
for their verdict, not only learned the 
alphabet, but assumed to look into po- 
litical questions and solve ethical pro- 
blems; so that, when Napoleon asked 
Madame de Staél, ‘ Why will you women 
meddle with politics ?’ the womanhood 
of the empire spoke through her lips in 
the famous reply: ‘Sire, if you will 
hang us, we must ask the reason.’ It 
is now exceedingly fashionable for wo- 
men to write; so much so, indeed, that 
those who do not wield the pen in some 
capacity are rather the exception than 
the rule. Even Pecksniff, who used to 
predict the most terrible calamities to 
virtue and good government if the writ- 
ing franchise were extended to woman, 
has been won to complacently thank 
God that he has lived to see this day, 
while Mrs. Grundy stamps it with the 
seal of her full approval. But in glanc- 
ing over the recent publications, we con- 
fess to having been somewhat surprised 
at the great numerical superiority of fe- 
male over male authors. It would al- 
most seem that the domain of letters, 
once sacred to man, were about to be 
usurped by woman. Our sisters have 
driven off the stronger sex almost com- 
pletely from the arena of light literature. 

Candor compels the acknowledgment 
that, when, of late, we have ventured to 
measure lances with them in that de- 
partment, we have far oftener than 
otherwise been put hors du combat. 
Poor James had hardly time to get his 
‘solitary horseman’ comfortably in the 
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saddle before he was unseated by some 
fair Amazon of literature! It is cer- 
tainly not beyond the truth to say that, 
generally speaking, the best and the 
most saleable light reading now springs 
from female brains. That is, the aver- 
age merit of the sexes as novel-writers 
is decidedly in favor of woman. They 
evince a delicacy of perception, a fertility 
of resource, a power of description, and 
a fidelity to nature, which prove them to 
be careful students and often profound 
thinkers. This is true of female writers 
in America; it is still more perceptible 
in Great Britain. The vast majority of 
English reprints issued by the Harpers 
and other American publishers are writ- 
ten by women. And in liveliness of 
dialogue, in raciness of diction, in natu- 
ral sentiment, in wealth of expression, 
in spicy interest, these works almost 
universally challenge respect, and not 
unfrequently deserve hearty applause. 
There is life and spirit in the characters 
you meet in these pages. The female 
characters, especially, have an air of 
‘reality which is refreshing. They seem 
animated by the same desires, hopes, 
fears, as the ladies with whom we chat 
in our drawing-rooms. They are clothed 
in a similar humanity. They are not 
apt to strut stiffly, to talk melo-dramat- 
ically, and make those stupidly long and 
impossible speeches, which men almost 
invariably put into the mouths of their 
heroines. It is singular how compara- 
tively barren literature is of grand hero- 
ines. The finest writers in our English 
letters seem to fail utterly in their in- 
sight into feminine nature, and their 
efforts to portray it. Shakspeare has 
been wonderfully successful in this de- 
partment, however. What colors could 
present more vividly all wifely truth and 
tenderness than his Imogene? What 
could be more natural and perfect than 
the arch humor of Beatrice? What 
more true to life, and consequently 
more touching and delightful, than the 
loves and sufferings of Juliet and Des- 
demona? No woman could have im- 
agined a picture more simply beautiful. 
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Excepting, then, the great dramatist, we 
know of no other male author who has 
been very successful in the feminine side 
of his books. Walter Scott is certainly 
no exception, for, aside from his ‘Jean- 
nie Deans’ — which is an exquisitely 
beautiful portrait — his heroines are as 
stiff and dull as any in literature. Or 
come down later, and take, for instance, 
Bulwer, or Wilkie Collins, or Charles 
Reade, and how poorly their female 
characters compare with those of Miss 
Mulock, or Mrs. Gaskell! Or let us 
take, if you please, Dickens’s ‘ David 
Copperfield,’ and Charlotte Bronté’s 
‘Jane Eyre.’ Now, no one can sur- 
pass us in our admiration of Dickens’s 
rarest and most marvellous novel. In 
quaint humor, in a certain richness of 
diction, in the completeness of its minia- 
ture of all grades of society, it stands 
absolutely without a rival. And yet the 
Agnes, which is evidently the most 
carefully drawn of any character in the 
book, and which Dickens unquestionably 
intended should be a masterpiece, is a 
most elaborate failure. Agnes is as 
faultless as a Grecian statue, and, we 
feel bound to add, as cold. One has an 
irresistible desire to sneeze upon coming 
within three feet of her! No one can 
blame David for preferring Dora, full of 
faults, capricious, and human. Love 
Agnes? You would as soon think of 
falling in love with your aunt! Now 
turn to Jane Eyre, what do you find? 
You find a proud, self-willed, erring wo- 
man, natural in her very imperfections, 
charming in her pride, having, by means 
of her very faults, a strong hold on all 
hearts. Jane Eyre is not a chilly ideal 
held up for imitation; she stands as the 
representative of imperfect womanhood, 
and this explains the extraordinary popu- 
larity of the book. She sways all hearts 
because she represents all phases of wo- 
man’s nature. And so when she weeps 
we are melted into tears,when she laughs 
we share her joy, when she is in the 
depths of distress we yearn to lift her 
into happiness and sunshine. 

We esteem Jane Eyre, not perhaps in 
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character, but in conception and hu- 
manity, the finest female character in 


modern literature. We ought to say 
just here that Charlotte Bronté, Miss 
Mulock, and almost every other woman 
with whose writings we are familiar, fails 
as miserably in the delineation of mas- 
culine nature as their brothers do in the 
delineation of feminine. In truth, it 
should seem that each sex knows itself 
best; but this, at least, may be said of 
woman, that she shows us quite a new 
and fresh phase of society. 

To be sure, there has been as yet no 
Walter Scott, no Dickens, no Thackeray 
among women. But we must remem- 
ber, in explanation of this fact, that these 
men are the result of a dozen centuries 
of effort. Woman has only been a writer 
for a little over a hundred and fifty years, 
Yet Madame de Staél, Madame Sand, 
Charlotte Bronté, Mrs. Oliphant, and 
last, though not least, Miss Evans, on 
the other side of the water; and on this 
side, Mrs. Stowe, Mrs. Stephens, and a 
host of equal or superior writers, already 
grace the list of female authors. If twelve 
hundred years do not suffice to enable 
woman to achieve a place beside Scott 
and Dickens, it will thea be time to as- 
sert her intellectual inferiority. Until 
then, we have no sufficient data upon 
which to base a judgment — respice 
Jinem, wait till the end. Women are 
every day writing more and more upon 
recondite subjects, upon topics that re- 
quire profound research and philosophic 
culture. Some of the rarest works that 
the press of this generation has present- 
ed to the public upon questions of his- 
tory, theology, science, and even finance, 
are from female pens. Now we are 
aware that there are some narrow souls 
who think, when they hear of women 
dabbling in metaphysics, or undertaking 
to settle mooted points of philosophy, 
that the unpardonable sin has been com- 
mitted. These little men are pallid with 
terror, and they run up and down the 
sidewalk and the forum, crying: ‘ Wo- 
man is ‘unsexing’ herself; she is step- 
ping out of her ‘sphere.’ A vast 
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amount of cant has been uttered of late 
years about what is called the ‘sphere’ 
of woman. But the question of sphere 
is one which no man is competent to 
settle. It settles itself: for the inevi- 
table test of sphere is success. What 
man or woman can do, and do well, God 
doubtless intended they should do, since 
He gives us no talents to wrap up in 
napkins, since He gives us no faculty 
which He intends shall rust in sluggish 
indolence. ‘Let them be sea-captains if 
they will,’ said Margaret Fuller, speak- 
ing, perhaps, in some vague memory of 
Artemisia of Salamis, or of readings ‘in 
Herodotus. : 

‘Shortly after” says Wentworth Hig- 
ginson, ‘both continents rang with the 
name and fame of Betsey Miller, captain 
for these dozen years of the Scotch brig 
Cleatus.’ Yet we have been assured that 
‘woman is constitutionally disqualified 
for action.’ Mr. Higginson thinks that it 
would be pleasant to see the grave au- 
thor of that phrase on board Captain 
Betsey’s brig beating into Belfast in a 
gale of wind; and adds: ‘It is to be 
feared that he would be ‘ constitutionally 
disqualified’ for remaining above the 
hatches!’ Now, if Miss Miller can walk 
the quarter-deck ; if Harriet Hunt can 
cure diseases; if Lucretia Mott can 
preach good sermons; if Mrs. Swiss- 
helm can edit an able newspaper; if 
Mrs. Stowe can impeach slavery by a 
popular story; if Rosa Bonheur can 
prove herself the equal of the grandest 
artists in the French Empire; if Harriet 
Hosmer can carve statues; if Maria 
Mitchell can discover planets, and tread, 
unaided, the ‘starry mazes of the span- 
gled heavens;’ then these points are 
gained for ever, and woman’s sphere is, 
so far, settled. Nor can it be fairly said 
that these are exceptional cases, until it 
is proved that they are not test cases— 
what other women, under the same cir- 
cumstances, might achieve? But we will 
not permit ourselves, at least in the 
pages of this magazine, to be betrayed 
into the discussion of the question of 
woman’s sphere. 
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There is one other respect in which 
woman’s influence on literature *has 
been felt in a very marked manner. 
‘Woman,’ says Chateaubriand, ‘knows 
she is omnipotent.’ And once, at least, 
she has nobly exerted her full power. 
The literature of two centuries ago is 
not decent to be read—we expurgate it. 
The novels of Fielding and Smollett, 
rich as they are in quaintness and hu- 
mor, are not fit to open at your hearth- 
stone. You would scarcely venture to 
read them aloud in your parlor to-day. 
They are full of the ribaldry and slang 
of taverns, and the wit of Bagnios. The 
reason is that the novelist of that. gene- 
ration appealed almost exclusively to 
men. Now woman has become a read- 
er as well as a writer, and this has been 
the spring-board upon which literature 
has been thrown to a higher and purer 
level. In this epoch authors are com- 
pelled to be decent, if they would win a 
hearing. It is doubtless this circum- 






Ir did meet, as it was said it must; 
but it did not nominate the present in- 
cumbents, as it was said it must. Nor 
is the Cabinet likely to remain un- 
changed, as it was insisied it must, in 
the article to which we replied in our 
last issue. 

The nominees are before the country 
and the world, acceptable, of course, to 
the party ; but how worthy of such po- 
sition is another question. 

But the Platform. That was proba- 
bly of little account, as they expect the 
names to carry them safely into power 
again, or, ‘at all hazards,’ to get it. 

The Resolutions are worthy of note. 

1. ‘To maintain the integrity of the 
Union and the paramount authority of the 
Constitution and Laws of the United 
States.’ Had this emanated from a Demo- 
cratic Convention, it would have seemed 
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stance that has made Dickens and 
Thackeray to differ from Fielding and 
Smollett. Not that they are essentially 
better men; but society, by the enlight- 
enment of woman, has been forced to 
assume a more decent garb, and they, 
of course, as faithful artists, paint the 
age as itis. This refining, elevating in- 
fluence woman has certainly exercised 
upon literature, and we are persuaded 
that she will yet exert her omnipotence 
in other directions. Therefore we say : 


. Welcome woman to the platform of the 


world’s teachers! Man has looked at 
government, at science, at art, at litera- 
ture, and given us his ideas in Greek 
maxims and Latin, in French and Eng- 
lish, one-sided, half-awry. Take your 
stand and give us your views; and ex- 
actly in proportion as this is done will 
the coming time be doubly rich, for we 
shall have both sides of God’s creation, 
and together they will form a perfect 
whole. 


grave and sober; but coming from the 
source from which it did proceed, it seems 
really to belong to the category of one 
of our jovial President’s jokes. In the 
second edition of his memorable jokes, 
recently published, this should unques- 
tionably preface all the rest. It smells 
so strongly of the Lincoln odor, that 
one can hardly help thinking that it 
must have been concocted in his chari- 
vari-sanctum. 

‘To maintain the paramount authori- 
ty of the Constitution’! Why, that 
has the ring of Webster, Calhoun, and 
Clay in*it; and yet it is the veritable 
language of a Convention whose agents 
are as liable to the charge of not main- 
taining the ‘authority of the Constitu- 
tion’ as any men that ever lived. It is 
at least as good a joke as Lincoln’s last 
with Governor Yates, illustrating the 
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difference between the concrete and the 
abstract. We should say, as he per- 
haps would, of the action of the Execu- 
tive, in arrests, suppression of papers, 
imprisonments, banishments, and pecu- 
liar proclamations, ‘ That's the concrete ;’ 
of the Resolution of the Convention: 
‘That's the abstract.’ 

2. Here we find the unphilosophic 
confusion of cause with occasion, on the 
subject of slavery; of course assigning 
that as the sole cause of all our troubles 
in this terrible war. 

To take the wind out of the sails of 
Fremont’s barge, which, notwithstand- 
ing, floats beautifully on the waters, and 
also to meet the recognition of the radi- 
cal delegation from Missouri, all the 
‘acts and proclamations of the Govern- 
ment’ are upheld, and the Constitutional 
remedy applauded. 

Yet the ‘recognition of this radical 
delegation,’ said Dr. Breckinridge, ‘ will 
raise the devil in a shorter time than 
any other set of men blindfolded would 
be able ‘to do.’ We'll see; but we do 
rather expect his Majesty to be close on 
the heels of the party, and earnestly 
striving to take the van. 

5. This is the old joke over again. 
‘Unswerving fidelity to the Constitution 
and the principles of American liberty 
(for example, habeas corpus, suppres- 
sion of the ‘Journal of Commerce’ 
and the ‘ World’) with which Abraham 
Lincoln has discharged the duties of his 
office.’ Then follow laudation and ap- 
probation, ‘as within the Constitution,’ 
of ‘the measures and acts which he has 
adopted.’ We should think it might create 
a smile, in Tennessee, to see Andy John- 
son standing on this platform, as it un- 
doubtedly would, in New-York, to have 
seen General Dix in his place. 

But, as Abraham Lincoln is a funny 
man, amid all the solemnity of the 
‘times, it is to be supposed that the Con- 
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vention expected the country to be look- 
ing out for fun, even in the Platform, 
and would therefore comprehend this 
resolution in its proper phase of fun, 
receive it with a laugh, and read on. 

6. This and the last resolution on the 
Monroe doctrine look very much like a 
sly thrust, under the fifth rib, at cer- 
tain members of the Cabinet, who may 
henceforth feel uneasy in their shoes. 

The remaining resolutions look sharp- 
ly to the majesty and rights of the con- 
traband, in view of the radical Missouri 
delegation ; to the Pacific Railroad, as a 
bid for the Pacific slope and the mount- 
ain region of the far West; to the 
‘asylum of the oppressed,’ referring, 
doubtless, to the Arguelles case, which 
should be pictorially represented in the 
Platform; to immigration; and to 
‘economy and rigid responsibility in 
the public expenditures.’ Admirable 
the last injunction, but laid on almost 
too late. 

In comparing the words with the deeds, 
we almost saw the ghost of Cicero rise, 
and utter his thundering philippic against 
Verres, which, though written and ready, 
was never delivered, in consequence of 
the voluntary exile of the accused to 
Marseilles, on the opening of the trial. 
The arrant cruelty and rapacity of the 
man dared not to meet the frown of an 
indignant country; fer, to his other 
crimes of office, he had added that of 
despising the dignity and the rights of 
Roman citizens, who were thrown mer- 
cilessly into dungeons, scourged to 
death, and crucified. One of these 
wretched men, in the midst of his 
scourges, cried out, ‘ Civis Romanus 
sum,’ (I am a Roman citizen,) the same 
right to which Paul appealed when he 
said: ‘Is it right to scourge a man 
that is a Roman and uncondemned?’ 
And ordinarily this was enough; but 
not with Verres. 
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We give place to a translation of a few extracts from the Carmina of M. Antonius 
Flaminius, one of the foremost of the Italo-Latin authors of the age of Leo X. 



























M. ANTONII FLAMINII. 


CARMEN Lis. III. 17. 


Wuey, borne on Zephyr’s balmy wing, 
Again returns the purple Spring, 
Instant the meads are gay with flowers ; 
The forest smiles, and through its bowers 
Once more the song-bird’s tuneful voice 
Bids Nature everywhere rejoice : 

Yet fairer far and far more gay 

To me were Winter’s darkest day, 

So, blessed thenceforth, it should restore 
My Stella to my arms once more.: 


M. A. b. 


Car. Lis, III. 21. 






You see how all the fields to-day 
Profuse their floral wealth display ; 
How, newly decked by Spring, the trees 
Their tresses green wave to the breeze ; 
How brighter suns and fairer skies, 
Proclaim at last that Winter flies ? 
Such and so bright is Stella’s smile, 
That sadness could to mirth beguile. 


M. A. F. 


Car Lis. Ill. 22. 






You’ve seen upon the lily’s leaves 
Sparkle bright tears when April grieves ; 
Youve seen the rose with dew-drops hung 
When breathing chill the morn upsprung ? 
So Stella beams through tears of woe 
That bid my tears responsive flow. 
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III. 16. 


‘Rivule, frigidulis Nympharum e fontibus orte.’ 


Streamlet sprung from ice-cold fountains, 

Nursed within the lap of mountains, 
Who with liquid foot dost rove 
Through the gloom of many a grove, 
If, upon thy winding way, 
Thou to Stella’s garden stray, 

Arid her apples, once so blooming, 

@ Withered now by thirst consuming, 
With thy cooling tide relieve, 
Kisses to thee she will give, 

Till thy wave is sweeter far 
Than the combs of Hybla are! 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Havntep Hearts. By the author of the 
‘Lamplighter.’ Boston: J. E. Tilton & 
Co. 

Tue ‘Lamplighter,’ by Miss Cummins, 
created quite a sensation, especially in 
New-England, and not without reason. 
‘Haunted Hearts’ will not detract from 
the reputation of the writer. Its scene 
is laid in the north-east corner of New- 
Jersey; its descriptions of the olden 
times in that then wild regiorf are graph- 
ic; the characters are well developed, 
and exhibit manifestations of human 
nature adapted to the times, and by no 
means unnatural. Various phases of 
social life are well portrayed; the sen- 
timents are not sensational, but whole- 
some, and the tendency good. 


Toe Lire anp Times or Joun Huss, or 
THE BonEMIAN REFORMATION OF THE Fir- 
TEENTH Century. By E. H.Gitierr, In 
Two Volumes. Second Edition revised. 
Boston: Gould & Lincoln. New-York: 
Sheldon & Co. Cincinnati: George S§. 
Blanchard. 1864. 


Wirn a passing wish that, in some 
portions of the work, the proof-reader 


had been alert—for such a book should, 
in a second edition, at least, be free from 
typographical errors — we proceed with 
pleasure to characterize these two vol- 
umes as among the best and richest con- 
tributions to the history of the Church. 
Scholarship could detect, in the first edi- 
tion, a few mistakes of no great account, 
yet is there apparent in the arrangement 
of the materials, in the graphic and spir- 
ited delineations of the chief actors on 
the stage, in the often artistic grouping, 
in the fresh and fervid style, in the im* 
partial representation of facts, the touch 
of a master familar with his keys. 

We most heartily commend these vol- 
umes, not only to the ministry and the 
members of the Church, but to every 
reading man and woman who wishes to 
be informed, whilst he is interested, in 
the moving panorama of the fifteenth 
century. Here will be found the early 
sprouting of those roots of the Reforma- 
tion, which, although then ruthlessly cut 
off by the pruning-knife, sprang up af- 
terward in the sixteenth century, and 
grew up into a great tree, which now 
overshadows the earth. 
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Famity Pring. By the author of ‘ Pique., 


WrirteEn with considerable force and 
skill, but highly colored, and in some 
respects unnatural. Margaret Desmond, 
the heroine, maintains her integrity in 
the midst of circumstances the most try- 
ing, and finally triumphs over her ene- 
mi€s. 


Tue Litrte R¥eBEL. 
& Co. 1864. 


Boston: J. E. Tilton 


One of a series of books intended 
chiefly for the young. Its title is tak- 
ing, but disappointing. It is no little 
rebel drummer, or any thing of that sort 
in the South; but a veritable Northern 
rebel against the harshness of a stepfa- 
ther, who so maltreated the little fellow 
as to justify his absence from the prem- 
ises, with the consent of his mother. In 
short, he is a little runaway, who makes 
hair-breadth escapes, and comes out final- 
ly a fine fellow, happily married. 


First Princrptes oF A New SysTeEM OF 
Puitosopny. By Hersert Spencer. New- 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1864. 

In this volume, Mr. Spencer discloses 
the foundation of his intellectual edi- 
fice — the basis on which he builds 
the structure of his philosophy. Two 
parts comprise the whole: I. The Un- 
knowable ; II. Laws of the Knowable. 
Under I., Mr. Spencer considers Re- 
ligion and Science, Ultimate Religious 
Ideas, Ultimate Scientific Ideas, The 
Relativity of all Knowledge, The Re- 
conciliation. -Under II., a variety of 
topics, including, Laws in General, Law 
of Evolution, Continuity of Motion, 
Persistence of Force, etc., etc. 

Our general views of Mr. Spencer’s 
philosophy have already been given, in 
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a notice of his ‘ Illustrations,’ ete., and 
we are free to say here that the present 
volume is rich in thought, lucid and 
forceful in style, profound in discussion, 
and, although of necessity metaphysical 
and abstract, yet clear and vigorous. 
Most of it is facile reading, and abun- 
dantly repays, even in the sharpening 
of the wits and the culture of the think- 
ing faculties. It should be read, at all 
events, by scholars, whether it meet with 
antagonism or acceptance. 


NN is 


FREEDOM OF Minp 1n WILLING; or, Every 
Being that Wills a Creative First Cause. 
By Rowranp G, Hazarp. New-York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 1864. 


Tue author enters the field of moral 
science with evident qualifications for his 
task. This question of the freedom of the 
mind in willing, or of the freedom of the 
will, has engaged the intellect of men in 
all ages of culture. Little substantially 
new can be offered, yet new phases of 
the subject may be profitably presented. 
In this the author succeeds well, and 
his book meets this great question with 
a thorough knowledge of the subject, 
with nice philosophic distinctions, and 
with lucidness of statement. The vol- 


ume includes a review of Edwards on 
the Will. 


MUSIC, 


‘Tue Pure, the Bright, the Beautiful.’ 

‘Golden Dreams and Fairy Castles.’ 

‘Marche Sacrée, or Peter the Great's 
March.’ 

‘Florence Nocturne.’ 

‘The New Emancipation Song.’ 

Published by Horace Warers, 481 
Broadway. 
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Dear Knick: The other day I was con- 
fined to my room with a bad sore throat, and 
feeling rather out of sorts, or low-spirited as 
they say, I hunted over some of my old 
books, and chance threw into my way an 
ancient and rather humorous book, which I 
need not name, for I forget the name myself, 
and I could not tell it if I wished, for one 
of the covers and the title-page are gone. I 
found it in my grandmother’s garret, when 
I was a small boy, amongst a lot of rubbish, 
I had even a taste for old things then, so I 
have kept it ever since. I will give youa 
few if you have no objection. When the 
celebrated Dunning, afterwards Lord Ash- 
burton, was ‘stating law’ to a jury in court, 
Lord Mansfield interrupted him by saying: 
‘If that be law, Ill go home and burn my 
books.’ ‘My lord,’ replied Dunning, ‘ you 
had better go home and read them.’ 

Here is another: Flavel said that, if men 
should rise from the dead and read their 
epitaphs, some of them would think that 
they had got in the wrong grave. 

Crotchets are very well in a music-book, 
but bad in people’s heads. A baid man 
made merry at the expense of another, who 
covered his lack of hair with a wig, adding, 
as a clincher: ‘You see how bald I am, and 
I don’t wear a wig.’ ‘True, was the re- 
tort, ‘but an empty barn requires no thatch.’ 
I heard two pretty good ones the other even- 
ing, as I sat smoking in my room, from my 
witty friend Tom, who dropped in to spend 
the evening with me. Tom is a medical 
student, and so he asked me this question : 
‘What are ladies, who make the shopmen 
show goods but never purchase, called, in med- 
ical parlance?’ ‘I don’t know, I am sure,’ 
I said. ‘ Why, they are called ‘ counter-irri- 
tants.’’ Here is the other: I asked him the 
other day to dinner; I knew he liked birds, 

so I said to him: ‘Tom, what kind of a bird 
do you most admire?’ ‘ Well, Dick, I am 
not particular; I think a good turkey, with 
plenty of dressing, is about as nice as any,’ 
was the reply. Yours, with respect, 
THomaAs KINGSFORD MERRYBELL. 


Pleasantries. 
THE SCHOOLMASTER NOT ABROAD. 


SEVERAL years ago, when the efforts 
in behalf of the Ladies’ Mount Vernon 
Association were at the height of their 
activity throughout the country, Mrs. 
was one of the local agents to col- 
lect funds in our town. In the prosecu- 
tion of her labors she called at a com- 
fortable-looking dwelling in the outskirts 
of her district, and the head of the fam- 
ily being absent, she addressed the 
‘lady of the house’ in an eloquent ap- 
peal in behalf of the Association. To 
her surprise she was asked: ‘ Why, who 
is Mr. Washington?’ Astonished at 
discovering such density of ignorance, 
on the part of a well-to-do woman in 
this land of enlightenment, Mrs. 
briefly but forcibly recapitulated the 
leading events in Washington’s career, 
and his claims upon his country’s grati- 
tude, in recognition of which, as she ex- 
plained, an effort was being made to 
raise funds to prevent his home from 
passing into the hands of strangers. 
But the answer showed that, notwith- 
standing the efforts of the teacher, the 
student of history didn’t yet see the 
point. ‘ Well, ma’am,’ said the latter, 
‘I should like very much to help that 
good old man to keep his place, if I 
could afford it, but the fact is, that we 
ha’n’t yet paid for ourn!’ 

This cogent argument ad hominem, 
was too much for the benevolent agent 
of the Society, who immediately beat a 
retreat for some locality where the 
schoolmaster was abroad. 








ABRAHAM AND ISAAC. 

Soon after the fall of Fort Sumter, our 
citizens held a public meeting to raise 
funds to encourage enlistments and ex- 
press their sentiments generally on the 
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subject of the war. This being the first 
meeting after the civil outbreak, there 
was of course a vast amount of enthu- 
siasm and excitement; and considerable 
‘ spread-eagle’ eloquence was indulged 
in, as well as much that was genuine 
and patriotic. After the speaking was 
over, those present were invited to sub- 
scribe; each person thereupon called 
out his name and the sum which he 
would contribute, which was taken 
down by the Secretary; and under the 
influence of excitement and competition, 
large sums were subscribed—in some 
cases larger than the subscribers subse- 
quently found it convenient to pay. 
But many who had reached the dignity 
of pater-familias could not confine their 
competition to money only, and the 
room soon resounded with such cries as 
‘ A. B., one hundred dollars and a son!’ 
*€. D., two hundred dollars and a son /’ 
These announcements were, of course, 
followed by vociferous cheering, and in 
some cases two sons were ‘subscribed’ 
and the pledge redeemed. Carried away 
by his enthusiasm, one of our worthiest 
citizens joined with the others in sub- 
scribing a son without previously con- 
sulting the youth, who subsequently 
refused point-blank to become ‘a bold 
sojer-boy.’ The father was of course 
quizzed considerably, after the excite- 
ment had died away, but a friend con- 
solingly remarked, that Abraham’s merit 
was just as great, though [Isaac refused 
to ascend the altar. 


THE NEPHEW OF HIS UNCLE. 


However, the best joke which the 
‘son’-subscriptions gave rise to was made 
by our friend He is (and was 
then) a peace-democrat; but his uncle 
by marriage is one of the most rabid re- 
publicans in the country —a regular 
‘howling dervish’ of that sect—who, in 
the winter of 1860-61, was our member 
of Congress, and of course did his full 
share to bring this dreadful war upon 
the country. would not attend 
the meeting; but with the other absen- 
tees he was called upon the next day 
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by a committee. He answered that he 
had no money to give towards carrying 
on the war; but as the committee ac- 
cepted subscriptions in kind, he would 
subscribe an uncle!’ 


ADAM AND EVE. 


We had several years ago a Philhar- 
monic Society in our town. They gave 
several concerts for the purpose of rais- 
ing money to defray the cost of instru- 
ments, etc., and was requested 
by the committee to sell some of the 
tickets to the first concert. The per- 
formance was to be Haydn’s Oratorio of 
the ‘Creation,’ the different parts, of 
course, to be taken by the ladies and 
gentlemen of the Society. had 
unusual success in disposing of his 
tickets—in truth, some astonishment 
was created, at the rapidity with which 
he worked them off. But presently it 
came to their ears that as a recommend- 
ation to purehasers, he represented that 
the performance was to be in costume. 
As the principal parts were those of 
Adam and Eve before the fall, the com- 
mittee were indignant, and incontinently 


removed our over-zealous friend from 
office. 








A Feo Wale Flowers. 

Ir was on a fresh, dewy morning that 
I drove over the hills of New-Jersey, and 
heard, from my companion, the tale of a 
lovely child’s sickness and death—one of 
those rare exotics which the great Gar- 
dener sometimes sets in this mould of our 
earth, but early transplants to the gardens 
above, there to bloom in beauty for ever. 

Born in the country, with a delicate 
organization and an esthetic nature, 
she early manifested an appreciation of 
knowledge and a sympathy with the si- 
lent voices of God in nature around her, 
which fitted her for a different sphere in 
life from that by which she was mostly 
encompassed. 

She saw God in every thing, and her 
eager soul panted for acquirements in 
learning which should disclose to her 
intelligent nature more of His glory. 
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These desires were gratified, as far as 
might be; but, alas! early, too early for 
those who loved her as their own being, 
was she smitten with disease and death. 

Sweetly in her hours of affliction did 
she speak of her hopes on earth, ten- 
derly did she watch the looks and mo- 
tions of the loved ones around her, but 
calmly and resignedly did she surrender 
herself to Him with whom she expected 
to be for ever in the Paradise of God. 

One little incident, on her death-bed, 
illustrating the beauty of her soul, is 
worthy of record and remembrance. 
‘Mother,’ she said, ‘I know you do not 
love display, nor any seeming of show ; 
but may I not have on my breast, when 
death has sealed my lips, @ few pale 
Jlowers—only a few, mother?’ Soon she 
died, and she had the few pale flowers 
on her bosom, no longer beating with 
life’s genial play. The flowers would 
fade, indeed, as she did, but they al- 
ways speak of life again, as they ever 
reiippear with the opening of the spring ; 
and thus are they fitting adornments of 
the dreary coffin, and symbols of the ex- 
panding powers of the soul, in the quick- 
ening clime of heaven. 


Cooper Cnion for the Adbancement of Seience 
and rt. 

Tue benevolence of Mr. Cooper, it is 
well known, prompted him, some years 
since, to appropriate a portion of his 
wealth to the erection of a tasteful and 
spacious edifice, to be consecrated to the 
instruction of those who otherwise might 
not enjoy such advantages for improve- 
ment as he thought desirable for those 
in the humble walks of life. 

The building was completed and sup- 
plied with a large reading-room and li- 
brary, and the several departments of 
science were provided for. In a well- 
conducted free night-school are taught 
algebra and geometry, mechanics, chem- 
istry, elementary and as applied to the 
arts, natural philosophy, together with 
the ordinary course of literature. For 
the development of the more esthetic 
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and artistic minds, schools of art are in- 
stituted, in which gratuitous instruction 
is given in mechanical and architectural 
drawing, in perspective, in drawing from 
life and cast, and from the flat. 

We had the pleasure of attending the 
fifth annual commencement, in the In- 
stitute Hall, which has become world- 
famous for its political gatherings. It is 
spacious, and was crowded by an atten- 
tive and interested audience. Patriot- 
ism was abundantly displayed in the 
tri-colored flags adorning the pillars and 
the stage. Music lent its charm to the 
occasion, not only speaking in the Dod- 
worth Band and the Chickering piano, 
but also in the sweet voices of children 
and youth. Oratory, too, was summon- 
ed to the entertainment, but the per- 
formances, though loudly applauded, 
were any thing but commendable as 
models. The instruction here was evi- 
dently not tasteful. Neither in style of 
discourse, nor in enunciation, nor pro- 
nunciation, nor gesticulation, nor posi- 
tion and movement on the platform, was 
there any such success as good teaching 
must necessarily develop. 

Opportunities in the study of art are 
here to be enjoyed freely, worthy the at- 
tention of all who desire to cultivate 
eiher the zsthetic or the more practical. 


PHatothorne. 


Peace to his ashes! Better peace to 
his soul! Among the dead; yet among 
the living. That imagination which 
wove its wreaths of art around the 
scenes in nature and in social life. which 
are peculiarly American, may be now 
employed in yet higher creations, in a 
better country. His life-work here is 
done—in a better land just begun. 

The Puritan character, in its weird 
traditions, was wrought up by his exqui- 
site imagination into wonderful romances, 
breathing their spirit into his readers, and 
making them sit admiringly, though lu- 
dicrously, before the presence of his great 
creations, the austere and oft forbidding 
Puritan. 
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A new American literature, as it were, 
sprang up at his bidding, and, on the 
appearance of his ‘Twice-Told Tales, 
the highest commendations of the best 
artists beyond the Atlantic hailed him 
as surpassing their own famed writers, 
in the possession of a spirit of fantasy, 
which binds the real though every-day 
incidents with a beautiful band of glow- 
ing imagination, links the inner to the 
outer world, and in the use of an esthetic 
elegance of the drapery of imagination. 

His satires are noted and telling ; his 
descriptions graphic; his style simple, 
yet in such combinations of thought and 
expression as to charm and enchant. 
We need but refer to his ‘Scarlet Let- 
ter’ and his ‘Marble Faun,’ to illustrate 
his power of fascination in the former, 
and his classical delineation of art in the 
latter. 

Not yet anold man when he died, only 
verging toward the evening of life, he 
has reared for himself a monument in 
the memories of his countrymen, far 
more enduring, as well as_ beautiful, 
than any marble that may rest on his 
grave. 


Gems from Oriental 2 ortry. 


MORAL COMMERCE. 
Carina not however cynics censure, 
All the wealth of heart I have I venture, 
And to man’s equator-region send ship 
For the ivory, spice, and gold of friendship. 


LIMITATION. 

Eacu is bounded by his nature, 

And remains the same in stature 

In the valley, on the mountain. 
Scoop from ocean, or from fountain, 
With a poor hand or a richer, 

You can only fill your pitcher. 


ALL IS EACH, AND EACH IS ALL, 
Tue sullen mountain-and the bee that hums, 
A flying joy about its flowery base, 
Each from the same immediate fountain 
comes, 
And both compose one evanescent race. 


Proud man, exulting in his strength and 
thought, 
The torpid clod he treads beneath his way, 
One parent Artist’s skill alike has wrought, 
And they,are brothers in their fate to-day. 
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There is no difference in the texture fine 
That’s woven through organic rock and 
grass, 
And that which thrills man’s heart in eyery 
line, 
And o’er its web God’s weaving fingers 
pass, 


SELF-SUFFICING WORTH. 

Wit sparkling diamonds in the sunshine 
raised, 

Grow dark and worthless if they be not 
praised? 


Tue sandal-tree, most sacred tree of all, 
Perfumes the very axe which bids it fall. 


THe Breatu.—In a life of fifty years a 
man makes upwards of five hundred mil- 
lions of respirations, drawing through his 
lungs one hundred and seventy tons’ weight 
of air, and discharging nearly twenty tons 
of the deleterious carbonic acid, and a quan- 
tity of ten- cubic feet of air per minute is 
required to supply him with the amount of 
oxygen necessary for the performance of 
this function, while the constant change of 
the atmosphere is evidently imperative to 
get rid of the products of respiration and 
the effluvia of the body. 


UnperGrounp Rattways 1x Lonpox.— 
Underground railroads to the extent of sev- 
eral miles are now completed beneath the 
streets of London, and the whole system 
open for travel. The locomotives used con- 
dense their steam and condense their smoke, 
and both tunnel and cars are lighted by gas. 
Trains are to be run every ten minutes, and 
the fares are to be lower than those of the 
omnibuses. In the second-class cars the 
fare will be one cent a mile, and a morning 
and evening train will be run at half a cent. 
The French prints announce the immediate 


* commencement of a similar system of sub- 


anganone railways for the city of Paris, 





Tan-TamountT TO Fame.—A_ celebrated 
Cambridge scholar, an admirer of the Greek 
poets, has ordered in his will, that after 
death his body shall be dissected, and his 
skin be taken off and tanned in such a man- 
ner as to convert it into a parchment, on 
which the Jliad of Homer shall then be 


copied, the singular Ms. to be deposited in 
the British Museum ! 
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Hittswwe Rerreat, June 4, 1864. 


Dear Knick: My gossiping pen has 
for some time been silent, but I have 
not yet retired from the ‘Table.’ I have 
a few more good things left, and first, I 
invite your attention to 


A LARGE LEMONADE. 


A numBer of years ago, during a ses- 
sion of the New-England Yearly Meet- 
ing of Friends at Newport, Rhode Is- 
land, a certain Quaker of the ‘free and 
easy’ sort, from abroad, early one morn- 
ing, feeling a ‘hankering’ after something 
stronger than cold water or the smell of 
the sea-breeze, wandered into a base- 
ment-saloon on Thames-street, deter- 
mined to have something ‘cheering.’ 
A boy about twelve years of age, the 
only occupant of the place, stood be- 
hind the bar, evidently ready to wait on 
customers. 

‘Boy, dost thou attend here?’ asked 
the Friend. 

‘Yes, sir-ee— about six days in the 
week,’ he replied with a consequential 
air. 

‘Can thou make a lemonade ?’ 

‘Yes, and put a ‘stick’ init if you 
like!’ 

‘Well, tho may make me one; but 
I will give thee directions how to pro- 
ceed. Now take one of thy largest 
tumblers and squeeze a lemon into it.’ 

The boy immediately took a _pint- 
glass from the shelf and complied with 
the Quaker’s request. 

‘Now, thou may fill it about half full 
with thy best brandy; then put in 
three or four spoonfuls of sugar, and 
fill up the tumbler with water.’ 

The juvenile bar-tender followed these 
directions in every particular, while his 
tutor stood rubbing his hands with 
pleasure as he anticipated the richness 
of the draught the boy was concocting. 
When it was ready, Broadbrim raised it 
to his lips and quaffed it with the gusto 
of one who was indulging in his favorite 
beverage. After paying for the drink, 


he patted the boy patronizingly on the 
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shoulder, exclaiming as he did so, with 
an occasional smack of his lips: 

‘Thou art a small boy; but thou 
makes a large lemonade !’ 





Ix real life, the pathetic frequently 
follows the humorous, and vice versa; 
and with deference to this order in its 
first phase I have made up my commu- 
nication to-day, and will now give you 
an incident from a sailor’s life. My 
brother, a few years ago, was mate on 
board the ship ‘ Live Yankee,’ Captain 
Thorndike, of New-York, during a cruise 
to Australia, Hong Kong, and Havana, 
and on her return passage from Cape 
Horn to Havana, he wrote me as fol- 
lows: 

‘A THRILLING INCIDENT. 


‘We were bowling along at the rate 
of twelve knots, with the wind on our 
starboard beam; and every sail which 
could be of advantage was set and doing 
its utmost duty. All hands had just 
been detailed to their various duties, it 
being soon after the dinner-hour. Tak- 
ing two men with me, I descended to 
the fore-peak for the purpose of ascer- 
taining if we had coal enough for the 
passage to Havana. After reaching the 
lower hold, I sent one of the men back 
to the deck for a bucket. On gaining 
the deck, he instantly hallooed back to 
me down the hatchway: ‘I guess there 
is something up, sir! The after-yards 
are braced aback!’ I quietly ascended 
to the deck, closely followed by the other 
seaman. 

‘Casting my eyes about me, I saw 
that every thing was in confusion, and 
all hands were hurrying aft. I soon 
learned that Boy Tom (as he was famil- 
iarly Brome had fallen overboard, and 
that Yankee Pete had jumped over to 
save him. Assoonasit had been known 
that the boy was overboard, the vessel 
was hove to and the life-boat launched ; 
but in the hurry and excitement of the 
moment, she had filled with water, 
which caused a delay of several min- 
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utes. However, by the time I got aft, 
the water had been bailed out of her, 
and being fully manned, she was just 
shoving off from the ship. 

‘In the mean time, the vessel was 
drifting to the leeward, and momenta- 
rily increasing the distance between us 
and the unfortunate seamen, while our 
brave fellows in the life-boat pulled 
away to the windward, in the face of a 
heavy sea, with little hope of ever seeing 
either of their shipmates again. 

‘The boy, in company with another 
seaman, had been seated upon a stage 
suspended from the ship’s side, engaged 
in scraping the rust off the forward 
chain-plates. He being on the forward 
part of the stage, was: struck by a sea 
and instantly washed off; but his com- 
rade saved himself by grasping the 
chain-plates with both hands until the 
sea passed off. He then sprang upon 
deck with the cry: ‘The Boy’s over- 
board!’ Yankee Pete, a strong, mus- 
cular seaman and a good swimmer, who 
had been engaged in ‘holystoning’ the 
forecastle, immediately left his work and 
rushed aft, throwing off his shirt as he 
ran; and before any one could stop 
him, sprang into the foaming waves, 
gained the life-buoy, (which had been 
thrown over at the very first alarm,) 
and swam with it towards his struggling 
shipmate, then only a few fathoms dis- 
tant. As the boy could not swim, he 
probably would have soon drowned but 
for the timely assistance of Pete, who 
heroically placed his own life in jeopar- 
dy to save that of his friend. Before 
the headway of the vessel was checked, 
they were left far to the windward, hid- 
den from view by the foamy crests of 
the billows. 

‘The suspense which followed was 
trying indeed. During the abSence of 
the boat, the crew could be seen stand- 
ing about the deck in little knots of 
three or four, discussing the probable 
fate of the two men. ‘ Well,’ one would 
exclaim, ‘ Pete was a fool to jump over- 
board at such a time as this!’ ‘No,’ 
. 
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responded another, ‘Pete is a man, 
every inch of him;’ and so the obser. 
vations went round. Some praised the 
conduct of the noble-hearted sailor, 
while others censured him as a fool- 
hardy fellow. A full hour and a half 
elapsed before the returning boat hove 
in sight; then how eager was the gaze 
of every one as he watched its ap- 
proach, now lost in the trough of the 
sea, now careering on the crests of the 
billows, nearer and nearer each time 
that it reiippeared from its momentary 
hiding-places! Each minute now seemed 
an hour. One would exclaim: ‘ They 
are gone, for I can only see the boat’s 
crew.’ Another added: ‘They have 
saved the life-buoy, but the men are not 
there.’ At length Pete was seen sitting 
in the bow of the boat, and then a mur- 
mur of joy ascended from the lips of 
every one on board the ship. As she . 
neared, the boy could also be descried, 
lying in the stern-sheets ; and from that 
moment we all breathed easier. 

‘Tom was in a state of unconscious- 
ness, but was soon brought to himself 
after being hoisted on board the ship. 
Pete ascended to the deck by a rope 
which had been passed to him, and was 
welcomed by a heartyg‘Hurrah for 
Pete!’ He was immediately taken aft 
by the chief mate, and received a glass 
of grog as a reward for his noble deed. 
The yards were squared in and the ship 
put on her course again, and soon she 
was ploughing on towards her destina- 
tion. But the events of that day were 
not soon forgotten, for in the bosom of 
Tom there beat as grateful a heart as a 
sailor ever possessed; and Pete, his 
noble rescuer, remembers it as_ the 
proudest act of his life. 


‘E. D. T.’ 


LAYING THE QUESTION ON THE Ta- 
BLE.—‘ Jim, an’t it wicked to rob hen- 
roosts ?’ 

‘Ah! Bob, that’s a great moral ques- 
tion; pass down another pullet.’ 


